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SIR THOMAS MORE: 


A TRADED Y 


ACT . 
SCEN E—The Thames. 


Enter BonvisE and HERON, 


BON VIS E. 
H= we take water, but muſt wait awhile, 
The boatman is not come. 
HE RON. 
A lucky pauſe. 
Let us reſume the ſtory we had dropp'd, 
And More be all the ſubject of diſcourſe. 
|  BONVISE. 
Ay More alone, with now and then a glance 
Toward his youngeſt daughter—her I mean 
| A 3 Whoſe 
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Whoſe ſprightly wit has almoſt won the heart 
Of a young Oxford ſcholar, juſt return'd 

From ſchools and tutors with his firſt degree, 
To ſteal a ſmile from ſweet Cecilia's bow 
And dine with Bonviſe. | 


HERON, 
Meaning me, I think. 


BONVISE. 
Yes Sir, and much commending your diſcernment. 
HE RON. 
Why, to be honeſt, in my ſecret heart 
I long have lock'd a more than due regard 
To ſweet Cecilia, 


BONVISE. 
Sir, not more than due. 


Were it unbounded, it were all deſerved. 

There is in that fweet maid ſuch eaſy mirth, 
Such ſenſible good-humour, ſuch an eye, 

For ever laughing, and a heart ſo good, 

That could I from theſe ſhoulders, with a wiſh, 
Shake off ſome thirty years, I ſhould become 
Once more a wooer, and to win her love, 

Be my friend Heron's rival. But ſince Time 
Is ſuch a ſharp and cautious creditor, 

He ſteals a grace for ev'ry year he gives, 

I muſt have other thoughts, and leave the taſk 
Of ſiege and conqueſt to the nerves of youth. 
Purſue her then. If Bonviſe can aſſiſt 

And help you to her loye, command my ſervice. 


3 HERON. - 


A TRAGEDY. 7 
KH ER ON. 
I thank you Sir; but we have far digreſs d. 
More was the theme. 
BONVIS E. 
I knew him 1 a child, 
A merry, generous, and active boy, 
Courted by all his mates, and made the judge 
Of ev'ry difference. I knew him too, 
When, by the int' reſt of his worthy father, 
He was appointed to a place of truſt, 
Under the eye and in the houſe itſelf 
Of Card' nal Morton. Highly pleas'd was he 
With his new office, and as pleas'd with him 
The gracious Card'nal. Often would he ſay, 
Who liv'd to ſee it, More would one day ſhine 
The ornament and honour of his country. 
And ſo he lov'd him for his ready parts, 
That ſhortly after, from his private purſe, 
He enter'd him at Oxford. 
HER O Ne 
I have drunk 
Many a glaſs upon that very floor 
Where More imbib'd his learning. 
BONVIS E. 1 
| | He who drank 
One glaſs of wine within his chamber door, 
Drank more than he did all the years he dwelt there. 
For he was ever ſparing, and ſo ſtrict 


In his refuſal of the grape's pure blood, 
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That be was ſtyl'd the ſober Rechabite 

And wine-abhorring muſſulman. He ate 

Not much, and car'd not what. And fo intent 
Was his whole mind upon the books he read, 
That he was always plain, and little art 
Appear'd without to grace the man within. | 
Harris his ſervant bought him all he wore, | 
His total ſuit, and he approv'd in all 

What colour and what faſhion Harris yore d. 


H E RON. 
You makes $ me ſmile—but do not pauſe—proceed. | 


BONVISE; 


| T haſteri to the time, when, terms expir'd, 


He laid aſide the boy, and gan perform 

The able barriſter, and worthy man. 

Soon as he roſe fame took him by the hand, 
And trumpeted his praiſe, that all might hear 
In ev'ry nook of this fea-compaſs'd iſie. 


So on he went, mounted from ſtep to ſtep, — 


And gather'd greatneſs like a ball of ſnow 

Roll'd from the mountains. He was wiſe and juſt, 

Ready and eloquent. He ſpared no pains 

To win his cauſe, and if the cauſe was good, 

Upheld it like a lion. For the fee 

He little car'd, and where the man was poor 

Labour'd for nothing. To relieve diſtreſs, 

And humble arrogance, was all his wiſh ; 

Not to grow rich upon the ſpoils of both. 
g HERON. 
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HERON. 
A noble diſpoſition, | 
BONVISE. . 
''T was for this; 
All who had ſuits purſued him. To his houſe 
Reſorted great and little, rich and poor. 
The city choſe him for their ſheriff's court, 
The ftill-yard merchants made him twice their agent, 
And he was all- victorious. Hence it was 
Wealth flow'd into his coffers, like the tide 
Puſh'd by the wind into the mouth of Thames. 
He was return'd to ſerve in parliament, 
And ſhortly after that uſurious king, 
Our late exacting ſovereign, made demand 
Of a large ſubſidy and three fifteenths, 
To dow'r his daughter to the king of Scots. 
The ſullen commons wiſh'd to ſhun the grant, 
But hardly dar'd ; and they had ſurely paſs'd 
An act to yield it, but that More aroſe 
And dealt about ſuch manly argument 
As rous'd them to withſtand the king's requeſt, 
And grant him nothing. When the houſe diſpers'd, 
"Twas told his majeſty, a beardleſs boy 
Had thwarted all his purpoſe. In great wrath 
He vow'd revenge, and to the Tower ſent, 
For ſome fictitious fault, the good old judge, 
His innocent father. 
H E RON. | 
With his hoary locks 
Re — 
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The mild Sir John, who at his ſon's till lives, 
And, circled by his beauteous progeny, 
Towards his exit like the ev'ning ſun 

Sinks ſmiling. 


BONVIS E. 
Ves, that venerable man. 
And tho' no crime was ever urg'd againſt him, 
He gave him not releaſe till he had rais'd 
A heavy fine upon him. Griev'd at heart 
Was More, to ſee the old and waſpiſh king 
Pillage the father for the ſon's offence ; 
And well he knew, ſoon as occaſion ſery'd, 
His harpy talons would be fix'd on him. 
So to the continent he purpos'd flight. 
But, ere his ſteed was ready, news arriv'd 
The king was dead and all the land at reſt, 
He was not ſorry to be ſo reliev'd, 
And once more with his wife and little ones 
Sat down in peace. 
HER O N. 
What did the preſent king. 
BONVISE, 
The fame of More ſoon reach'd him, and he fent 
Cardinal Wolſey, then an humble prieſt, 
To give him invitation to his court. 
He modeſtly excus'd his want of parts, 
And hop'd his majeſty would ſeek advice 
From thoſe that more deſerv'd. The king forbore 
To urge him farther ; ſo he liv'd retir'd, 


Tho? 


A TRAGEDY. :: 11 | 
Tho? warm in his profeſſion, and his hours 
Fill'd all with labour of the pen and bead. | 
HER O Ne 8 
Then came the weighty cauſe which call'd him forth 
To public ſervice. | | 


BONVISE. 
Yes, the forfeiture 


Of the pope's ſhip, for which he was retain'd 
To plead in the ſtar-chamber, and ſo ſhone 
Before the chancellor and all the bench, 
That the king preſs'd him for his eloquence, 
And made him of his council *gainſt his will, 
But this you know, and my tale, too minute, 
Vexes your ear. 
HER O Ns 

Not ſo. I hear with pleaſures 

What follow'd as Sir Thomas roſe at court? 
BONVISE. 

For many years he was fo much belov'd, 
Both by the king and his unhappy queen 
From whom he now ſolicits a divorce, 0 
That they detain'd him days and weeks; yea months, 
To feed upon the muſic of his tongue. 
And when with difficulty he obtain'd 
Leave to be gone, to-kiſs his little ones, 
And ſpend an interval of ſpeedy love 
With the deſerving partner of his cares, 
The king would often to his houſe repair, 
Where he now lives, upon the river's brink, 
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12 SIR THOMAS MORE: 


At Chelſea—walk into his garden— talk 


Of learning, politics and news of ſtate— 
Lean on his ſhoulder in familiar chat— 
And ſometimes at his table, poorly ſpread, 
Dine uninvited. 

HERON. 


I have heard as much. 


BONVISE, 


Then was he choſen ſpeaker to the commons, TYL 


And ſhortly after the bold Cardinal 


Came to the houſe with a few other lords, 


Preceded by his polaxes and croſs, 

His pillars, maces, his great ſeal and hat, 
To countenance a bill depending then, 
And little reliſh'd, to allow the king 


Upon demand, an ample ſubſidy. | 
He came, and out of ſeaſon made a ſpeech, 


To tell the commons what the monarch aſk'd 
*Twas theirs, as duteous ſubjects, to beſtow. 
But this was doctrine that no ear approv'd. 

So when he finiſh'd, and with threat'ning eye 


Look'd round for their conſent, ſeeming to ſay, 


Deny me if you dare,” the houfe was ſtill, 
And not a ſingle member op'd his lips. 7 


Stung with vexation he could ill cou cell 
He call'd on one, another, and a third. 


To make reply or ſecond his demand. 


But none obey'd him, for *twas predetermiin'd -- 623-0 
The houſe would anſwer by their ſpeaker More- 
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| A TRAGEDY; -:: 13 
The ſpeaker roſe, and in an able ſpeech 
Excusg'd their filence ; ſaid, the houſe abaſh'd 
At ſight of one ſo learned and ſo wiſe, 
So great and noble, deigning to appear 
Within their doors, could not collect their pow'rs 
To make him due reply. Then with warm words, 
That made his heart's blood mount into his face, 
Bold but reſpectful, pointed but polite, 
He told him that his coming to that houſe 
Was inexpedient, contrary to form, 
And not agreeable to ancient right. 
Then Wolley roſe, and with his face on fire 
Departed muttering. 

HERO N. 
Hence ſprang it ſeems 
That jealouſy his looks ſo oft betray | 
Toward Sir Thomas, | 
BONVISE, 
From this very cauſe, 

For in his heart he hid a world of ſpite, 
And has attempted oft to ruin More 
In the kings eſtimation, but in vain. | 
The king ſtill loves him—may he love him long. 
He was his orator on Ardres plain, 
At Cambridge and at Oxford. Here I pauſe. 
For why, ſhould I relate what all muſt know, 
That More and Tunſtal are but now return'd 
From treating.at Cambray, and bring us home 
The welcome olive and long-wiſh'd-for peace. 
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I hear the king is above meaſure pleas'd | 
At the good terms on which we ſheathe the mon. 
If ſo, the Cardinal may ftrive in vain, a 
. wall not fall thro* him. 
| HERON, 
When comes he home ? 
BONVESE. | 
I met Cecilia in my morning's walk. 
She ſhew'd me then a letter, where he ſaid, 
If nothing hindered he ſhonld fleep to night 
In his own houſe at Chelſea. Lo! the boat. 
Come and Plt ſhew you all the wealth he owns. 
Blooming Eliza ſhall delight your ear 
With her ſoft flowing ſong, and you ſhall ſee 
The humble Margaret, her father's pride, 
The pattern of a mother gone to heaven. 
But look and love not, for the maid is won, 
And wedded. Happy Roper! Neither hope 
Charming Eliza ſhall be ever thine. 


Her heart is Dancy's, and his heart is her's. 


Cecilia yet loves none, reſerv'd perhaps 

For my friend Heron. And believe me, Sir, 
Heron is ſurely happy if he wins her. 
Nature has made them all to be' admir'd, 


To be belov'd. And each ſubduing grace 


Which nature gave the Father has improv'd, 
Gently conducting their obedient minds 
Into the paths of virtue, truth, and knowledge. 
Come let away, we make the boat- man wait. 
Exeunt. 
SCENE 
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SCENE changes to SIX THOMAS MoRrr's LI BRARx. 
MARGARET is diſcovered reading, ELIZA at work, 
CEciLIa looking on. | 


CECILI A. 
Better and better. Sure we ſhall at laſt 


Paint nature as ſhe is. That roſebud there 
Tempts me to ſmell to it. That ſnow-drop ſmiles 
Like Chriſtmas bounty—and that jaſmine ſprig 
J long to pluck it—with the bunch of pinks 
*T would make a noſegay worthy of the queen. 
Indeed Eliza we ſhall ſoon excel. 
Practice has won us half the painter's art. 
I think within a day or two at moſt, 
To paint my father's picture with my needle 
As well as Holbein with his bruſh and pallet. 
Heav'ns how you frown ! Since Dancy left the room 
I have not ſeen one ſmile upon your cheek, 
Nor heard one ſyllable eſcape your lips. 
Be not ſo grave and ſerious. One would think 
There was as much devotion in your work 
As Marg'rets book, and half her page, I'll ſwear, 
Is not obſerved. Her thoughts are all abroad 
Dancing attendance at her huſband's heels. 
Pray what's the ſubject Marg'ret. See ſhe's dead. 
She's faſt aſleep and all her dream is Roper. 
Well, if you will be grave, I'll walk alone, 
And get a ſweet-heart to be dull as you. 
Dear Ladies, fare ye well, How ſtrong is lore 
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To bind in fetters e' en a woman's tongue ! 

I wifh my father may come home to night. 

So, ſo, my Lady Alice, are you there? 

Ladies, I leave you to your ſtep- mamma. Exit. 
Enter LADY More. 


LADY MORE. | 
What, reading ſtill my daughters, {till at work? 


So much confinement will impair your health. 

I was all action when as young as you, 

What will your father think, if he returns 

And finds us all ſo idle, and our houſe 

So ill prepar'd. Come, lay aſide your book, 

And meet me in the hall without delay. (Exit.) 
ELIZA, riſing. | 

O my Ho Marg'ret, how tormenting 'tis 

Thus to forſake the happy thoughts we feed, 

And wander by compulſion. All your mind 

Has been employ'd on Roper and my father, 


MARGARE x. 
On Dancy. 


E LIZ As 
Yes, and I defire, 
Ere we are ſunder'd, and my father comes, 
To aſk you one ſhort queſtion. 
MARGARE x. 
Let me hear it. 


E LIZ A. 
Anſwer me truly, and if ought be done 


That 
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That needs correction, let thy gentle tongue 
Spare not to cenſure me. 


MAR OGARE x. 
Why fears thy heart? 


Diſburthen all thy ſoul. Its ſecret hopes 
Shall be as ſafely lock'd in Marg'ret's breaſt 
As Marg'rets once in thine. We were as twins 
E'en from the cradle, and Eliza's tongue 
Never till now was backward to reveal 
The ſecret paſſion of her longing heart 
To my attentive ear. 
E L I 2z A. 
Nor will ſhe now, 
Tho? willing to conceal what all perceive, 
Her love for Dancy. Will my father, think you, 
Will he approve ? 
MARGARET, 
Thy love for Dancy? Yes: 
There is in Dancy ſuch a lib'ral mind, 
Such knowledge and ſuch virtue, ſuch regard 
To outward decency and inward worth, 
How can he but approve? I've heard him ſpeak 
In terms of extacy of that good youth, 
And tell our brother John to copy him. 
There is but one thing can prevent thy wiſh, 
He is a younger ſon, and fortune's hand 
Beſtow'd no ample means upon his father. 


E LIZ As 


Ay, there's my fear. The want of wealth alone 
B May 
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May prove a barrier to Eliza's love, 
And make her aſk in vain her father's lcavc. 
Ah! ſhe will not obtain it. 
MARGARE T. 

Be not ſad. 
Aſk it at leaſt. Our father is moſt kind, 
And often has remov'd the thing we fear'd, 
To _ us to our wiſh. So will he now. 

ELIZ A. 
I wiſh *twere poſſible, But, ſuch a rock 
Is want of money, in the way of love, 
J fear to aſk it. It would grieve his heart 
Not to remove the obſtacle we dread. 
MARGARET, 
Then let me aſk it; for my ownyſucceſs 
Was due to interceſſion made by thee, 
When I was lov'd as thou art. I will aſk, 
And my my prayer carn the meed we wiſh. 
ELIZA, 

Thanks, my dear friend. I ow'd you much before. 
Do this, and I ſhall owe you all. Succeed, 
And how ſhall I requite you ? 


MARGARET. 
Say NO more. 
Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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SCENE changes to Six THoMASMonRE's GARDEN, 
SIR JohN More is diſcovercd ſitting on a Garden- 
ſeat. To him enters CRILIA. 

s IX Io HN. 
Who's there? Cecilia ? 
.CECILIA. 
| Ves, Sir. 
$IR JOHN. 
Where's your 57 
It is not us'd to make ſuch ſhort replies. 
CECILIA., 
No, Sir, but I am buſy. 
SIR JOHN, 
What d'ye look at — 
EECILIA. _ | | 

A little animal, that round my glove, 

And up and down to ev'ry finger's tip, HY 

Has travell'd merrily, and travels ſtill, 

Tho' it has wings to fly. What its name is 

With learned men I know not. Simple folks 


Call it the Lady-bird, 
SIR JOHN, - 
Poor harmleſs thing, 
Save it. 
CECILIA. 


I would not hurt it for the world. 
Its prettineſs ſays, ſpate me, and it bears 
Armour ſo beautiful upon its back, : 
B 2 | TI could 
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I could not injure it to be a queen. 
Look, Sir, its coat is ſcarlet dropp'd with jet, 
Its eyes pure ivory. 
SIR JOHN. 
Child, I am blind 
To objects ſo minute. I know it well. 
»Tis the companion of the waning year, 
And lives among the bloſſoms of the hop. 
It has fine ſilken wings enfolded cloſe 
Under that coat of mail. 
CECILIA, 
I ſee them, Sir, 
For it unfurls them now. 'Tis up and gone. 
But here, Sir, in my left hand I have lock'd 
A pris'ner ſtill more beauteous. Tis a moth. 
I found it on a roſe-leaf. It has wings 
Dappled with grey and jet, and underneath 
Sleeps in a ſuit of ſcarlet. No, it wakes. 
I feel it move. *Tis eager to be gone. 
Shall I diſmiſs it ? 
| SIR JOHN. 
By all means. 
CECILIA, 


*Tis gone, 
And has left kalf x the beauties of its wing 


In duſt upon my glove. 


SIR JOHN. 
Ay, beauty's wreck 
Is ſoon accompliſh'd, Of created things 
: | Nothing 
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Nothing was finiſh'd with a tool ſo nice 
As the moth's wing. Tis cover'd with fine art. 
*Tis cloath'd in feathers to the quickeſt eye 
Hardly perceptible. Yet one light touch 
Defaces all. So woman's beauty flies, 
Bruſh'd by the hand of ſorrow or miſchance. 
Eſcapes it theſe ? Age will not let it paſs. 
It falls a victim to the thefts of time ; 
And there is nothing permanent on earth 
But goodneſs. I have liv'd, Cecilia, long. 
*Tis almoſt ten years ſince I ſaw fourſcore. 
Experience tells me beauty is a ſhade, 
And all the pride of youth a morning cloud. 
Will you be taught to be for ever fair, 
Spite of old age and wrinkles ? then be good. 
CECILI A. 
Dear Sir, I will, if you'll inftru& me how. 
For nature made me with a ſloven's hand, 
And ſent me to the world fo ill-endowed 
The eye of man o'erlooks me, None I win, 
Becauſe I want Eliza's lively bloom 
And Marg'ret's modeſty. Will goqdneſs, Sir, 
Atone the loſs of theſe ? 
SIR JOHN. 
Ay, three times theſe. 
CECILI A. | 
Then, Sir, if I live longeſt, leave me your's. 
| SIR JOHN. 
Thou wilt not want it, were it more than ' tis. 
Beſides our virtues are not our's to give. 
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22 SIR THOMAS MORE: 
Eſtates and chattels may from fire to ſon 
Deſcend þy will, but goodneſs none inherits. 
Tis the peculiar beauty of the ſoul 
And with it flies to heay'n. It muſt be won, 
Or never worn. Thy own induſtrious hand 
Muſt earn it with much labour. Tis the meed 
And golden wages of habitual merit, 
Which riſes early to an endlcls taſk, 
And leaves it late at night. 

CECILI-A. 


What taſk, tear Sir, 
Tell me, and W ds it. 


SIR JOHN, | 
"Tis begun. 
Do as thy father bids thee, *twill proceed. 
CECILI A. 
I wiſh he was at home. Sir, will you walk, 
And look out for him at the garden * 
J think he'll come by water. 
SIR JOHN. 
Go before, 
P11 follow after with what ſpeed I can. 
CEC1LI As, 
No, Sir, we'll go together. Here's your ſtaff, 
The other band ſhall reſt upon my arm. (Exeunt.)} 


SCENE changes to à rural Proſpect. Enter Layy 
Mog, MARGARET, and ELIZA, 


LADY MORE. 
Where did you leave Cecilia? 


I MAR 


MAR GAR E x. 
She left us, 


And may no doubt be in the garden found 
Converſing with Sir John. She loves to talk, 
And he her ready judgment loves to hear. 
LADY MORE, | 
Well, ſtay awhile, and there we will go ſeek her. 
J muit a moment leave you. 8 (Exit. ) 
E LIZ A. 
Many thanks 
J owe thee Margaret, for thy kind concern 
And friendly conſolation. 
MARGARET. 
Name it not. 
Some one approaches, Is not this the road 
Moſt uſual with our father? 
E LIZ A. 
So I think, 
And, if my eyes are good, I ſee him now. 
MARGARET. 
Surely 'tis he—let's meet him—yes, tis he. 
Lo! he has ſpied us, and diſmounts to meet us. 
U They go out and return again immediately 
with Six THOMAS.) 
SIR THOMAS, 
What! ſtill together? Ere I went from home 
I gave this hand to Roper, yet it hangs 
Still on its old ſupport, Eliza's arm. 
How does my Marg'ret ? Child, thy fruitful eye 
B 4 Wept 
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Wept much at my departure; weeps it now? 
Sorrow alone ſhould with the Naiads dwell, 
Joy ſhould be far away. - I need not aſk 
If health be thine Eliza, for thy cheek 
Speaks warm aſſurance that no latent ill 
Lurks in the life within. The plenteous ſhower 
'That water'd theſe gay roſes as I went 
Has made them freſh as morning, ſweet as May. 
And yet methinks, the remnant of a cloud 
Hangs on thy brow, and that reluQtant ſmile 
Is ſummer ſcarce return'd, an April ſun 
That ſhines in tears, and in a moment fades. 
Cecilia's well? your brother, and Sir John? 
ELIZA, 
All well, Sir. 
SIR THOMAS, 

And my Lady Alice well ? 

And Roper? all my houſe, and all my friends? 


MARGARE TT, 
All well, Sir. 


SIR THOMAS 

Why then let's be merry, girls, 
For all the land rejoices. Where's my Lady ? 
And where Sir John, Cecilia, and my ſon ? 

MARGARET. 

Your ſon and Mr. Roper are from home. 
Sir John is with Cecilia in the garden. 
My Lady Alice is this moment gone 
Into the houſe before us. 


SIR. 
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SIR THOMAS. 
Softly then. 
We'll firſt ſalute my lady by the way, 


Then ſteal a filent entrance to the garden. {Exeunt.) | 


SCENE changes to the Garden Gate looking out upon the 
Thames, CECILIA and SIR JOHN flanding in ex- 
pectation, 

8 CECILIA. 

Indeed I think he's coming, Sir. The boat 

Is with her head this way. The boatman too 

Seems to row faſter at the ſight of us. 

Can you not hear his oars ? 

SIR JOHN. 
But there are two. 

Who ſhould the ſecond be? 


CECILI A. 
Harris perhaps. 
Enter Six Thomas, Lapy Mort, MaRr- 
GARET, and ELIZA unperceived.) 
Tm certain *tis my father. See his hand, 
He waves it to us. Sir, I know 'tis he. 
SIR THOMAS. 
Your ſpectacles deceive you, Madam. 
CECILI As 
Ah! 
A ghoſt! Look, Sir, my father. 
SIR JOHN. 
Tis indeed. + 
SIR 
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s IR THOMAS, 
It is good, Sir, and it delights me much 
To find you able ſtill, Cecilia's eyes 
As yet leſs quick than yours. She doubts me fill. — 
An honeſt kiſs may ſerve to undeceive her. 
Now tell me, Madam, am I but a ghoſt, 
Or fleſu and blood, as thou art. 
CECILIA, 
. Fleſh and blood. 
I think Sir, and you're truly welcome home. 
|  $1R JOHN. . 
Ves, ſhe "I daily pray'd for your return, 
And greets it heartily as well as I, 
Glad to receive you ever, never more 
Than when the bleſſed meſſenger of peace. 
1x THOMAS. 
In truth, good fir, I feel it is an office 
An angel might be proud of. What a ſhow'r 
Of hearty welcomes has purſued my ſteps 
E'en to my door at Chelſea! Ever thus 
Smile peace upon us, and the weary ſword. 
Ruſt in the ſcabbard. 
s IR JOHN, 

1 rejoice to hear 

Your female counſellors were both ſor peace. 
| s IR THOMAS. 
The French King's mother and the Emp'rors aunt 
Our ſiſter plenipo's? yes, both for peace, 
And *twas a meſſage that gave ſecond youth 
| To 
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To their time-faded cheeks, A woman's tongue 
Sings ſweetly, when the burden of her ſong 
Is lovely peace. The angry ſounds of war 
Denounc'd by her, deprive her of all grace. 
Her weapon is the curt'ſy of obedience. | 
She conquers like the Parthian by retreat, 
Wounds as ſhe flies, : and as ſhe yields ſubdues. 
Ha! who comes here? 


CECILI A. 
'Tis Mr. Bonviſe, Sir, 


The perſon we miſtook for you I think, 
And with him Mr. Heron. 


s IX THOMAS. 
Welcome Sir. 


Enter BoxvISE and HERON. 
BONVIS E. 
Sir Thomas welcome - welcome to your own 
And welcome to your country. To myſelf 
Welcome as plenty with a crowded lap 
Diffuſing general good. I owe to you, 
That my adventures once more plough the deep 
Without a foe in man, The lurking rock 
The fatal quickſand war, at your command 
No more annoys me, but my proſp'rous fails 
Brave the wild ocean in what courſe they pleaſe. 
SIR THOM As. 
Let me have room to thank you, worthy Sir, 
And welcome this your friend. 


BON- 
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BONVIS E. 
Young Mr. Heron. 
Had my overflowing heart been loaded leſs 
With thanks for my own welfare, I had ſaid 
Much in his commendation. Sir he's young 
But graces youth with merit. 


HERON, 
Spare me Sir; 
Much recommending injures the good name, 
And he who ſeems an angel in report 
Is often found deficient in the trial. 
| $IR THOMAS. 
Modeſt at leaſt, good Sir ; and modeſty 
Makes us applaud the moon with borrow'd beams, 
While from the real glories of the ſun, 
Proudly diſplay'd, we turn our eyes away. 
„ uno. 
If, Sir, to wiſh that excellence we want, 
Be to deſerve a little, then that little 
In its full meaſure is the worth I own. 
: © '$IR THOMAS, 
Modeſt again,— | 
LADY MORE. 
Sir Thomas, by your leave, 
You make your worthy father ſtand too long. 
SIR THOMAS. 
I think ſo, Lady More; therefore proceed 
And ſhew the way to chairs. 
(Exeunt all but Six ThouAs 3 BowvisE.) 
SIR 
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SIR THOMAS. 
| A pleaſant youth, 
T like him much, for his ingenious mind 
Is like a beauty veil'd, that hides her face, 
Not like the gen'ral world to be thought fair, 
But that ſhe deems it plain, and ill perceives 
Her own perfection. Did you mark Cecilia? 
Metkought her eye ſhew'd ſingular regard 
To our young friend. If he approves her tongue 
As much as ſhe his perſon, I may vouch 
They'll ſoon approach me with the lover's prayer 
Sigh'd from an aching boſom, Sir your leave. 
Jam not certain I ſhould diſapprove. 
BONVIS E. 
Sir Thomas, to be bold, his heart's deſire 
Is to obtain her; and my ſedulous eye 
Was much delighted at the gracious looks 
Cecilia gave him. When he ſaw her firſt, 
There was in her diſcourſe a cheerful power 
That won his ear, and with his ear his heart. | 
He own'd he lov'd. And ſhould he chance to win | 
The honeſt heart of your moſt worthy daughter, | 
I dare affirm his father will be pleas'd, | 
And crown th' abundant honour he purſues 
With hearty approbation. And perhaps, 
When I have told you how that youth deſerves, 
And what he may expect hereafter— 


SIR THOMAS, 
Stay. 
3 1 do 
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I do not wiſh to fix my daughter's price 
At more than maintenance. All elſe I aſk 
Is the good heart and cultivated mind. 
Young men who theſe poſſeſs, ſhall have approach, 
And all ſucceſs their virtues can obtain them. 
Be it ſtill provided, merit what they will, 
They win my daughters with their own conſent, 
Free from all bias. Therefore ſeal thy lips, 
And never let this fecret thence efcape, 3% 
That I approve'of Heron. Her good heart 
Is pliant and complying, and *twould yield, 
Spite of her judgment, to her father's wiſh.  :- 
In choice of huſbands they ſhalt pleaſe themſelves. 
Enter ROYER and Daxcx. 
Son Roper, I rejoice to ſee your looks, 
And your's friend Dancy, of a hue ſo healthy. 
Learning and ſolitude have ſeldoan brows 
That look ſo freſh. 
ROPER, 

Except at Chelſea, Sir, 
Under your mild protection. Study here 
Impairs not beauty. Nature has her friend, 
As well as wit and knowledge. Hand in hand 
Dance the ſweet graces of the poliſh'd mind 
And healthy conſtitution. 

s IR THOMAS. 
Sir, no more. 

I know you'll ring us changes in that key 


Till we forget our ſupper. Lead the way. (Exeunt.)} 
ACT. 
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1 
SCENE —ibe Banks of the Thames. 


iS, Enter CECILIA. 
NOBODY up yet? I have walk'd an hout, 5 
And not a ſoul has met me, tho' the ſun 
Had left his bed before I quitted mine. 
I thought young Heron would be ſure to riſe. 
I told him 1 ſhould walk. Well, let him ſleep. 
He loves not me, but J love him—a little. (Exit.) 

Enter S1z THOMAS and BON vis. 


sI THOMAS. 
Now let me aſk you, while occaſion ſmiles, 


What hear you of the king's divorce ? 
BONVISE. 


Not much. 
The pope ſtill heſitates. The card'nal halts, 


And with his friend Campeggio, dreams and 2 
Cold as a ſtatue. Our impatient king, 

Tis ſaid, is angry at their long delay, 

And vows, if things are not determined ſoon, 
He will be judge himſelf, He made a tour 

Some weeks ago, low-ſpirited forfooth, 

And ſaid he did it to diſperſe the clouds 

Of care and melancholy. He return'd 
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Much benefited by the country air, 
But more by a phyſician of the church, | 
One Doctor Cranmer, by whoſe ſhrewd advice 
4 He truſts his conſcience will be ſoon at eaſe, 
And his divorce effected. The ſage prieſt 
Counſels an application to be made 
To all the univerſities in Europe, 
Whether the former diſpenſation of Pope Julius 
Be valid, or invalid, If the firſt, 
Why then, ſays he, your majeſty's own mind 
© May reſt contented that your preſent queen 
© Is lawfully your wife. But if the laſt, 
© The pope will be conſtrain'd to grant your ſuit, 
© Or paſs a ſentence which ſhall ſeem t' oppoſe 
The joint opinions of all Chriſtendom, 
But why ſhould I relate a thing you know, 
Juſt come from Hampton Court. 
SIR THOMAS. TN 
I knew it not. 
The king ſaid nothing, and my ſcrupulous mind 
So little reliſhes the queen's divorce, 
I held my peace, and ſhun'd it as a theme 
Not to be mention'd. Ere I went abroad 
He came himſelf in perſon to my houſe, 
Told me his ſcruples, laid the Bible open, 
And ſhew'd me where twas written in the law, 
That no man ſhould affect his brother's wife, 
On pain of being childleſs. Then he turn'd, 
| And pointed where the Baptiſt chid the Tetrarch, 
1 | Declaring 
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Declaring it unlawful that he kept 
His brother Philip's wife. I read the places, 
But told his majeſty I humbly thought 
He miſconceiv'd the ſenſe. The brother's wife 
Was but forbidden while the brother liv'd. 
Immediately I ſhew'd him in the law, 
Where *twas commanded, the one brother dead, 
The other who ſurvivid ſhould take his wife; 
And quoted from Joſephus and Euſebius, | 
That when the Baptift, for his brother's wife, 
Rebuk'd the Tetrarch, Philip was alive. 

BON VIS E. 
But ſtill your argument could not prevail. 

$1R THOMAS. 
I was not then aware what ſecret cauſe 
Had mov'd his majeſty to with divorc'd 
His exemplary queen ; elſe had I ſaid 
Much leſs concerning her. But I was warm, 
And the ſweet memory of poor Cath*rine's virtues, 
Which I have often witneſs'd, and much ſtrove 
To plant among my daughters here at home, 
Made me protect her with an earneſt tongue. 
O Bonviſe! virtue in a queen is rare. 
When it appears we ſhould with ardent zeal 
Approve and cheriſh it. Royal example 
Makes it the faſhion to be good. All eyes 
Regard her motions, and what ſhe performs 
All imitate. So are her private deeds, 
Her conjugal affection, piety, | 
C Motherly 
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Motherly care, humility, and patience, 
The ſource of general merit.. Who removes, 
. Or wiſhes to unſettle ſuch a queen, 
Conſults not private neither public good. | 
| BONVISE. 
Agreed—and never may we. ſee the day 
When Bullen ? 
Ss IR THOMAS. 
Softly, we preſume too far. 
Say nothing here at leaſt, for in this walk, 
As J have ſat to read, or ſtood to muſe, 
The king has often, unperceiv'd, approach'd 
And touch'd my ſhoulder. Liſten, for methinks 
Some one is near us now. We'll ſtep aſide. 
Exeunt.) 
Enter CECILIA, and | immediately after HERON. 
+": CECILI1- A. 
Ah! here he comes. I hope he'll not perceive 
I'm out of humour. Hem ! good morning. Sir. 
HERON. 
Who calls ? good morning. We are met at laſt, 
But, plague upon my memory, I forgot 
Whether you bade me turn to right or left, 
And have been wand'ring for an hour and half, 
In hopes to meet you on the river's bank 
Beyond the houſe. 
CECILI A, 
I told you to the left. 
And here have I been walking long alone, 


Commending 
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Commending your attention. Sir, perhaps 
You overſlept yourſelf, 

"WER ON--: 2:7: 7 

Not I, indeed. 
The ſun was ſcarce ſo early. I was up 
Ere he had ſhot one beam acroſs the Thames, 
And having ſtood awhile to ſee his orb 
Slowly emerge, and his red morning rays 
Dance on the ruffled water, left my room, 
And have been ſeeking till this very moment 
Thee my companion. 
CECILIA. _ | 
Had the charming maid, 

You bluſh'd to think of as we talk'd laſt night, 
Commanded you to riſe at break of day 
To be her morning beau, you'd not have flept 
Till you had made of ev'ry word ſhe ſpoke 
A faithful memorandum in your heart. 
Till you had thought ſo often what was ſaid, 
It had been all engrav'd upon your mind, 
As Iaſtingly as elegant inſcription 
Upon a royal tomb. 


HERON. | 
And ſo I thought 

Should your kind invitation ; but my care 
Not to forget, made me ſcarce half-remember. 
Like an ill- treated boy, who fears correction, 
I learn'd my leſſon ſurely, but my dread' 
Not to be perfect, made me hit the fault 

C 3 I ſtudied 
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I ſtudied to avoid. Forgive it then, 

And let not much ſeverity defeat 

My hopeful progreſs. Bid me come again, 

And mercy onee experienc'd ſhall prevent 

The innocent errors of a tim'rous mind, 

And make me true for ever. 

CECILIA, 
| True for ever! 

What if your charmer had been by to hear. 

Thoſe words had little pleas'd her. But good Sir, 

Since we are met, give me five minutes praiſe 
Of this your nagelels fair one, Now begin, 

EN _ HERON. 

Indeed you lay a taſk moſt hard upon me. 

For who has language worthy to relate 

The charms of her whom I adore and love. 

She is not beauteous, it is true, but good. 

Her voice is pleaſant as the mellow flute, 

Heard at a diftance in a winding vale, 

As ſummer's evening cloſes; as the horn 

Blown on the mountains, its. melodious tones 

Falling ſo faintly on the liſtner's ear, 

He holds his breath to hear them. All her words 

Are laden with the treaſures of good ſenſe, 

Which ſhe imparts to all, and ſpares to none; 

Yielding her bounties with a grace ſo free, 

Twould make a boor enamour'd of politeneſs. 

Her mind abounds in knowledge, but her tongue 

Betrays it never. With effeCtual care 


She 
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She hides her excellence, and has ſo long 
Studioufly wink'd upon her own perfeCtions, 
She ſeems to have o'erlook'd her great defert; 
And is indeed moſt modeſt; praying ſtill 
For winning graces which ſhe owns already. 
CECILHA, | 
Poor worthy girl! I hope you love her truly. 
HERON, 
Moſt truly—ſhe deferves it. But alas! 
I never yet could find that ſhe loves me. 
| CECILIA., | 
Has ſhe declar'd ſire does not? But hat then? 
Had ſhe declar'd it, it might not be true. 
Sir, woman is deceitful. She delights 
To hide her paſſion, ſometimes to torment, 
Sometimes becauſe her poor miſgiving heart 
Cannot find words to own it. Honeſt love 
Is ever ſilent, and we then love moſt 
When you the leaſt ſuſpect it. 
HERON. 

On that hope 
I build my happineſs. I live upon it 
Like the cameleon on his proper food, 
The inſubſtantial air. Since you have own'd 
Woman may love and yet that love conceal, 
I feel more confident. And let me aſk 
Whence learn'd Cecilia that moſt welcome truth? 

CECILI A, 
You queſtion me too cloſely. 
C 3 HER ON» 
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HERON. 
Came, be bold. 


Requite my tale with one of equal length, 
And tell me the perfections of 8 
Who ſits upon the throne of your regard. 
CECILIA (in ſurpriſe.) 
My Lady Alice and my father here? 
What ſhall we do ? Away, oy; ſee us not. 
ITE (Exeunt.) - 
Enter Six TroMAs and Lapy Monk. | 
LADY MORE. 
Now let me whiſper in your private ear 
A word or two of family concerns. 
I muſt apprize you of a circumſtance 
Which gives me much uneaſineſs. 


SIR THOMAS, 
| What is't ? 
Be brief and tell it me. 
LADY MORE. 
Some * ago, 
I overheard a thoughtleſs child of your's, 
Vour own Eliza, in the garden bower 
Talking with Dancy. 
SIR THOMAS, 
Did ſhe tell her love: 
LADY MORE, 
Yes, ſhe confeſs'd ſhe lov'd him, and the youth 
Made warm profeſſions of his love for her. 


SIR 
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SIR THOMAS. 
Then can the ſecret paſſion of her heart 
No longer be denied. Poor filent girl, 
I thought the joy that ſat upon her brow 
Was awkwardly put on. Long has ſhe hid, 
Fearing to make it known, this innocent love. 
She thinks, perhaps, that I ſhall diſcommend her. 
LADY MORE, 
Will you beſtow her on a man ſo poor? 
Roper has expectations; but this youth 
Is but a ſecond ſon, whoſe elder brother 
Were ſcarce a match ſufficient. 


SIR THOMAS, 
Lady More, 


I tell you not what my intention is. 
But be advis'd to caſt an eye more kind 
On merit without fortune. Frugal nature 
Often denies her talents to the rich, 
Giving them largely to the man who needs, 
And has no other portion. Noble ſouls 
Daily emerge from darkneſs and retreat, 
From unknown families and ſcanty means, 
To fit with princes. So the ardent youth, 
Born to no titles, no eſtates or friends, 
Outſoars the great and rich, and looking down 
From the high ſummit of true dignity, 
Pities their littleneſs, whoſe ſcornful * 
Once laugh'd at him below. 

C4 LADY 
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LADY MORE. 
Som̃e may de ſuch. 
But Dancy is en awkward ſhame-fac'd boy, 
Who makes mo ꝓromiſe; and I think, Sir Thomas, 
Your n if ſhe weds him, is undone. 
ft SIR THOMAS, 
Fear wot my Lady. I have ſtudied man 
Longer than you have. I have learn'd to fear 
The bloſſom that is early, and its leaves 
Too ſoon expoſes to the chilly fpring. 
But much ] hape from the more modeſt bud, 
That hides its head and gathers ſecret ſtrength, 
Scarce blown at midſummer. An awkward gait, 
Unpoliſh\d manners and a fetter'd tongue, 
A ſheepiſh countenance and burning cheek, 
Are clouds in which true genius loves td riſe. 
And thus'6bfcar'd, like a November ſun, 
She makes her heav'nly progrefs unobſerv'd, 
Till ſoftly thro" the gloom ſhe'ſteals her way 
In full meridianiglory. 
LADY MORE. 
As you pleaſe. 
Were ſhe my daughter I ſhould ſtill oppoſe yau. 
8 IR THOMAS. 
Well, well, proceed. I have not yet conſented. 
(Exit Lavy More.) 
But J will ſhortly, for that youth deſerves 
Lib'ral encouragement. If Heron thrives 
And takes Cecilia, I'll make up a purſe 
For 


For Dancy and Eliza. My ſon John 
May ſpare for one, the other two provided. Exit.) 
Enter HERON and CECILIA. 
CECILIA. 
I fear you have tranſgreſs'd the bounds of truth. 
1 
I'll ſummon my friend Bonviſe to atteſt it. 
Yourſelf ſhall aſk him, while I ſtand aloof, 
If all the purpoſe of my coming hither | 
Was not to own my love, and yield a heart 
Entirely your's. Indeed the peerleſs fair one, 
Whom I have prais'd ſo warmly, and not nam'd, 
Was none but thou Cecilia. And I think, 
Would but Cecilia's tongue the truth reveal, 
The favour'd youth whom her reluctant lips 
So fairly pictur'd, was indeed none elfe 
But my unworthy ſelf. Come, come be bold. 
ri. 
"Tis true, I much eſteem you. Make me ſure 
| You have not wrong'd exp, all y heart 
Is only your's. 
: HERON, 
Moſt generous confeſhon ! 
I ſwear I have not wrong'd a foul alive. 
And here I give my bond, and with a kiſs 
Seal it moſt ſurely, I will look no farther, 
But ſatisfied to own a pearl ſo fair, 
A gem ſo bright, be with my wealth content. 
This hand, Cecilia, ſhall beſte once more 
Betore 
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Before the altar, then we fly away 
To ſolitude and peace. | 
CECILIA. 
A moment's pauſe. 
You are too ſanguine. Hide we love a while. 
*Twill grow in ſecret like the hopeful plant, 
Whoſe ſhelter'd infancy defies the ſtorm. 
Think it not much to wait, for time has wings 
Swift as the eagle's, and can fly as ſoon 
From earth to heav'n. When Jacob was in love, 
We read he ſerv'd for Rachel ſeven years; 
Yet ſo he lov'd her, that a taſk ſo long 
Seem'd but a few ſhort days. Be your's as true 
As his love was, and you ſhall feel as little 
The torment of delay. Come, look not ſad, | 
For ſadneſs is infectious. If your brow 
Seems melancholy, mine will gather from it 
The hue of diſcontent. Be briſk and gay, 
As if the ſecret of Cecilia's love | 
Had not eſcap'd her. Oh! you're wondrous grave. 
Hide, hide it, or away. My father comes. 
(Exit, HERON.) 
I'm glad he's gone. His looks would have betray'd us. 
What ſhall I do? I feel my face on fire. 
My father may not mark it, for my glaſs 
Tells me I bluſh, like the dark Ethiop, 
Inviſibly. J hope it is ſo. Hem. 
Good morning, Sir. 
(Enter Six THOMAS.) 
SIR 
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SIR THOMAS. 
Good morning to Cecilia, 


You riſe betimes, I heard your chamber door 
Creak to the orient ſun ſome hours ago. 
What, has my daughter walk'd ſo long alone ? 
Something diſturbs her peace. Her mind is vex'd 
With care or love. Perhaps the rhyming fit 
Makes pris'ner her attention. Poet like, 
She could not ſleep for thinking, but ſtole out 
To ring the chimes of fancy undiſturb'd 
In the {till ear of morning. Elſe perhaps 
She would have tap'd her father's door as wont, 
And waited till he met her. | 
CECILIA. 

Sir, I thought 
You might be wearied, and in want of reſt 
After your journey. 
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SIR THOMAS. 
Why in want of reſt ? 
I rode no farther than from Hampton Court. 
Was that a journey for a ſummer's day ? 
*T was hardly exerciſe. No, no, Cecilia, 
I ſee the reaſon. An old father's arm 
Is not ſo weleome as a younger man's. 
Who left you and withdrew this moment? 


"BB AD TEST” 
Sir. 
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Was it not Heron? 
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CECILI A. 


Yes Sir, 
- $1R THOMAS, 2 
Then his arm 


Supported your's to day, and 'twas for him 
You roſe ſo early, and forgot your father. 
Well, well, let youth aſſociate with the young, 
And leave the grey head to his fober taſk 
Of contemplation. Met you by * 
CECILI A. | 
Sir. 5 
s IR THOMAS. 
Met you by appointment? 


CECILIA., 
With much ſhame 


4 own we did Sir. 


—— 


SIR THOMAS. 
See the truth will out. 


And what have you convers'd of ? 
CEO1LI As. 
Nothing, Sir— 
Worth your attention. 
s IR THOMAS. 
But perhaps it was. 
T love to hearken to the ſimple chat 
Of prattling infants. From the lip of youth 
I draw a ſweeter pleaſure, to remark 
How reaſon dawns toward her perfect day, 
How paſſion kindles and impels the ſoul 
| 3 To 
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To all the uſeful purpoſes of life. 
Come, be no longer ſecret. Make a friend 
Of him who moſt regards you. Tell your father 
What was your converſation? Was it love? 
Be not aſham'd to own it. He lov'd once, 
And ſtill remembers with a lover's ſigh 
Your poor departed mother. She lov'd him, 
And had a brow as full of woe as your's, 
Till by entreaty he extorted from her 
The ſecret you conceal. What faid the youth? 


CECILI A, 
He told me of a maid he long had loy'd— 


SIR THOMAS, 
And told you 'twas yourſelf. 


CECILI A. 
He did Sir. 


SIR THOMAS, 


Well, 
And what ſaid you? 
CECILI A. | 
I told him of a youth 
Whom I regarded—— + | 
$IR THOMAS. 
And that youth was Heron. 
Honeſt confeflion ! Was it true, Cecilia? | 
CECILIA, 
Moft true Sir, 


SIR THOMAS. 
What ſaid he? 
CELIL I ho 
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CECILI A. 
He took my hand, 
And ſaid I ſhould be his. 65) 
s IR THOMAS. 
| And did your heart 
Warmly conſent? IN | 
| CECILIA. 
As warmly as it could, Sir, 
My father's leave not aſk'd. 
s IR THOMAS. 
Suppoſe that leave 
Withheld for ever; could you ſhun the youth 
And ftifle love, your father diſapproving ? 
Tell me the truth, 


CECILI A. 
Sir, *twere an arduous taſk. 
I'd try and be obedient, tho? I died. 


SIR THOMAS. 

I know it well. It ever was your care 

To be obedient. I will not withhold 
Leave ſo deſerved. I give you free conſent, 
And am moſt happy you have won a youth 


Worthy your love. When daughters make a choice 
Wiſe as Cecilia's, *tis the father's pride 
To crown it with ſucceſs. 
CECILI A, 
Dear Sir, I thank you. 


SIR THOMAS. 
Be cheerful then. You may if Heron pleaſes 


To 
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To day be wedded. There will be at Church 


A couple not unknown to you or him. 

I ſay to-day, becauſe this afternoon 

I muſt away to Greenwich to the king, 

And know not when I ſhall return. What ſay you? 


CECILI A, 
Sir, I am much perplex'd. If I conſent 


Muſt I forſake your houſe ? 


SIR THOM A $ 


Heron perhaps, 
Will not diſlike to live with you and me. 


My houſe is roomy and will hold us all. 

Make him propoſals. When your father dies, 
You muſt have other homes—but while he lives, 
He is content to lodge and feed you all, 

And all your huſbands. 


CECILI A. 

Sir III go directly. 

SIR THOM A $. 
Go. If my Lady tells you breakfaſt waits, 
Tell her I come. {Exit Cecilia.) Poor girl, how 
large a load | 

Of ſecret trouble has thy mind eſcap'd 
In a few moments. When I met her here, 
She could no more have trip'd ſo gaily home, 
Than the tir'd traveller whoſe weary limbs 
A feather almoſt cruſhes, A light heart 
Quickens the pace, and makes the foot alert. 
It teaches it to mock the poet's art, 
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To move jn numbers, and expreſs the mind 
In meaſur'd dance, which has a tongue to ſing 
Almoſt as ſweetly as the lyre itſelf. 
Well, one is happy, and but one remains 
Wha needs my conſolation. She, dear heart, 
Imagines that her ſecret love is hid, 
And fears to tell it, leſt her father frown. 
I would indeed young Dancy had been rich 
In money as in virtue. But 'tis well 
His only want is wealth. Better my child 
Love worth and poverty than wealth and vice. 
A daughter that o'erlooks the proud parade, 
And filver'd equipage of affluent guilt, 
To ſmile at modeſty that makes no ſhew, 
But meets her unattended, all his train 
Virtue and learning, has diſcerning eyes. 
Who bids her mend her choice, deſerves to die 
Without a daughter to lament his end. 
But Dancy comes.— 

Enter Daxcy. 


DANCY. 
Good. morning to Sir Thomas. 


SIR THOMAS. 
What, is it breakfaſt time ? | 
„ 
| I think 3t is, Sir, 
Or I had not return'd ſo ſoon. 


SIR THOMAS. 
Alone? 


Where 
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Where is Eliza? Is ſhe gone before? 
Or is ſhe yet behind? 
DANCY. 
She has not walk'd 
Some days, Sir Thomas. She has ſpent her hours 
Chiefly in muſic, ſinging plaintive airs, 
And fing'ring leſſons of a ſerious mood 
In her own chamber. If my ear be juſt, 
She's playing now. I hear a tinkling ſound, 
Which ſeems to come from vonder open caſement, 
Her chamber window. 
s IR THOMAS. 
125 Let us both draw near 
And liſten. Muſic has a potent charm 
Jen's with the graces of the morning. Hark 
(ELIZA /amgs.) 
SIR THOMAS. 
How ſweet that little air. Is it.all ſung ? 
*T was like the love note of the nightingale. 
DANCY. 
And like that note, the ſweeter, from the bough 
Heard unexpected, and no ſongſter ſeen. 
The ſweeter that the bird was paſling ſhy, 
And had not warbled with a ſtrain ſo free, 
Conſcious who ſtood to hear. The ſweeter too 
That we enjoy'd a pleaſure won by ſtealth, 
By mute approach and unobſerv'd attention. 


SIR THOMAS. 
Ay, Sir, we ſhould find nothing ſweet on earth, 


D | But 
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But for the pains we uſe in the purſuit, 
Soon won, is ſoon deſpis' d. Where ths heart pants 
With fear one moment and with hope the next, 
Accompliſhing its purpoſe thro' deſpair, 

A toy obtain'd is like the viQtor's crown, 

Which gives him joy for ever. Who comes here? 
Eliza? 'tis ſo, 


* 


Enter EL IZ A. 
Sir, the breakfaſt waits. 
My Lady is impatient. . 
SIR THOMAS. 
Let it wait, 
For now we're met, we muſt proceed to buſineſs. 
Eliza, thee I queſtion. Is there, child, 
One in the world thy honeſt heart eſteems, 
And can for ever love? go, bring him hither. 
I will not ſee another day elapſe 
Till I have made you happy in your choice. 
E LIZ A. 
Sir, you confound me. 
SIR THOMAS, 
Dancy, take this hand. 
Aſk her to whom ſhe gives it. If the youth 
Be leagues remote, fly like an arrow to him, 
And tell him nothing hinders, I conſent. 
: DANCY, 

Sir, I prefume, if I may ſpeak the truth, 
The poor unworthy youth, who would obtain 
Eliza's hand, and whom fhe would reward | 

| | With 
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With nothing leſs, had ſhe a tongue to own it, 
Need not be ſought beyond the natrow bounds 
Of this your garden. CET 

1 THOMAS. 

Then be quick and find him. 
Unlink thoſe hands, and let Eliza's ſelf 
Look for the man ſhe honouts. Is he here? 
ELIZA, | 

Sir, I perceive too well, my forward love 
Has not eſcap'd you. With a face of ſhatne 
I own this youth has lov'd me, and my heart, 
Not proof to his attractions, has lov'd him. 
I ſtrove to curb affection, till at leaſt 
Your countenance ſhould bid it live and proſper, 
But had not power. So with gtaceleſs freedom 
J have preſum'd to center all my hopes 
On Dancy. Yet if you, Sir, diſapptove, 
I will endeavour to repeal my fault, 
By bidding him who loves me, no hard taſk, 
To find a wife mote worthy. 


SIR THOMAS. 
Let him ſeek 
Ages and ages, he ſhall never find 


DANCY, 
One whom he more defires and leſs deſerves, 


SIR THOMAS. 
Take her, and be ye happy. For the means 
Of preſent maintenance, look up to me. 
Live in my houſe. I'Il take you by the hand, 
D 2 Open 
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Open the way before you, point the ſteps _ 
Which lead to affluence and good preferment, 
And be it your's to follow without fear. 
Diſmiſs ſome little of this awkward ſhame, 
And own affurance worthy your deſerts. 
Great is the man who ſtudies to be good, 
And conſcious dignity becomes him well. 
Come follow me. The Curate has had notice. 
We'll take a haſty breakfaſt, and to church. | 
(Exeunt.) 
Enter SIR Jonn, CEC IL IA, and HERON, 
SIR JOHN. 
And ſo you wiſh to leave me? well, well, well. 
Nurs'd by my hand from helpleſs infancy, 
Till now a woman, you forget your friend, 
And in the wiſe extravagance of nature, 
Prefer the ſapling, which you never tried, 
To the old faithful prop, yet ſound and ſtrong, 
And never known untrue. You wiſh to go, 
And leave me at my ſetting. *Twas my hope 
You would attend me to the eve of life. 
| HERON. 

She ſhall, Sir ;. faithful as the ſplendid ſtar, 
Betimes apparent in the ſoften'd beam 
Of {till withdrawing day, and found ſo true, 
It ever follows the departing ſun, 
Tho! firſt and faireſt of the hoſt of night. 

| SIR JOHN. | 
Well, well, do as you pleaſe. I'Il walk to church 
| And 
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And give the bride away. I want no crutch, 
Tho? almoſt ninety. With my ſtaff alone 
I ſhall be able yet to reach the verge 
Of life's unequal journey. | 
| CECILI A. 
| Sir, my arm 
Shall ftill ſupport you. Live the life of man 
Twice and thrice over, I will not deſert you ; 
Ready to own your goodneſs, and repay 
All I am able to my lateſt hour. 
SIR JOHN. 
Well, I believe you. For that honeſt tongue 
Has never yet deceiv'd me. It was wont, 
On all occaſions, to be plain and true, 
Tho! ſpeedy as the race-horſe or the ſwallow. 
Come lead me in, for I am almoſt ſpent. 
As ſoon as we have breakfaſted and reſted, 
We'll aſk your father's leave, and go to church. 


(Exeunt.) 
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ATT H. 
S C E N E—Sir Thomas's Library, 
Sin T HOM AS and oll his Family at Dinner, 


61k T 
PROCEED we with diſpatch, or I muſt fly 
Ere we have.tapited theſe our wedded friends. 
Fleet as the hare is Time, when happy man 
Entreats him to retard his rapid hours; 
But, when in woe he prays him to be gone, 
More tardy than the ſlow-worm or the ſnail. 
Come, happineſs to all whoſe hearts are one, 
To wives and huſbands, May ye never jar, 
But live to the remoteſt hours of life 
Concordant as the notes of fellow pipes 
That ſound for ever charming uniſon, 
Cecilia, mark my leſſon. 


CECTL TA. 
| Sir, I do, 
And hope my huſband will have never cauſe 
To wiſh undone the fortune of to-day. 
But women, let me tell him, are deceitful. 
They wear a gentle aſpect till they wed, 
And ever after domincer. So puſs 


Fondles 
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Fondles the mouſe her pris'ner, with light paw 
Touching his velvet coat, and purring loud 
Her treach'rous promiſe to be ever kind. 
She ſhuts her eyes and ſeems almoſt afleep 
Hiding the tigreſs in a patient ſmile. 
But ſhort the reſpite—mercy ſoon expires 
She ſprings with ſavage fierceneſs on her prey, 
Fixes her teeth and talons, ſwears his death 
And eats him up in anger. Sir, I'll tell you 
To whom the man who ſeeks a faultleſs wife 
May be compar'd. He's like the fooliſh boy 
Who thruſt his hand into a bag of vipers 

- To find a ſingle eel, and thought it hard 
The reptile bit him, and the fiſh eſcap'd. 

s IR THOMAS. 

See, Sir, how bold and talkative a wife 
You have to bear withal. Twas nature's mind 
To make a lawyer ef my youngeſt daughter, 
Had faſhion been her friend. She has a tongue 
That never reſts. Tis a perpetual clock 
That needs no winding up. She was a prattler 
E'en from her cradle. She would talk and laugh 
From dawn to ſunſet, and was ſcarce content 
To let her active wit lie ſtill, and reſt 
E'en in her ſleep. 
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CECILIA, 
Yes, Sir, ſhe has a tongue 
That never halts for want of argument. 
She can diſpute, and reaſon, and tell tales, 
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As endleſs as the coward's vain account 
Of bloody battles and heroic acts, 
Or Lady Faddle's tedious hiſtory 
Of her grave anceſtors of Faddle-hall. 
SIR THOMAS. 
Come, come, no ſcandal, Madam. Laſh the vice, 
But ever ſpare the perſon. Of offence 
Speak boldly to the ear of him who errs, 
But never tell him that himſelf offends. 
T know a lady who finds fault with others, 
Yet has ſome little foibles in herſelf. 
She takes of liberty too much herſelf, 
Giving to others not enough. She loves 
To laugh, and fing, and ramble o'er the field, 
But priſons the poor butterfly and bird. 
CECITLIA, riſing. 
Sir, I perceive that lady is Cecilia, 
Let me acquit myſelf. You have been looking 
Into the little boxes on my ſhelf. 
You found in moſt a butterfly or moth. 
I had not cheated them of one ſmall link 
Of native liberty. I found them all 
Juſt at the cloſe of Autumn; trav'lling ſome, 
Mere harmleſs caterpillars, to find ſhelter _ 
From the keen breath of all-conſuming Winter, 
Some cradled in a warm ingenious ſhell, 
And faſten'd to the windows. To them all 
J lent a foſt'ring hand, made them warm beds 
Of wool and cotton, found them each a houſe, 
| And 
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And pleas'd as Pharaoh's daughter to preſerve 
The little friendleſs Hebrew, day by day 
Watch'd the return of ſcarce-apparent life, 
Suſtain'd for months by nothing. At the laſt, 
Each from his tomb aroſe, ſuperbly cloath'd, 
And mounting on a pair of beauteous wings 
Left me rejoicing. For the priſon'd bird, 
*Tis a poor gold-finch that I bought by chance 
Of cruel boys, who ſtole it from the neſt, 

It could not fly, and I had much to do 

To find the food it lik'd. I fed it long, 

And, when J thought it fledg'd, unlock'd the cage, 
And bade it fly away. It flew indeed, 

But had not heart to leave me, perching ſtill 
Upon my head, my ſhoulder, or my hand, 
And oft returning to the cage it left. 

It had been cruel to have forc'd it out. 

So when the day is clear, and puſs withdrawn, 
I open all my windows and my cage, 

Faſten my door, and bid it go or ſtay 

Een as it pleaſes. While I read within 

It never leaves me. When I ſtray abroad, 

I often find it in the garden walk, 

Hopping from branch to branch, happy to twit 
Cloſe at my fide. And ſtill at my return 

IT meet it in my chamber, or alone 

Or by a friend attended, whom its tongue 
Adviſes to be bold, but pleads in vain, 

For yet it lives unmated, | 
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SIR JOHN, 
| Brave defence ! 
Let me be judge, and be the verdict found 
For the defendant. She has won her cauſe. 
The daughter triumphs and the father fails. 
s IR THOMAS, 
Sir, I confeſs it. She has well explain'd 
The motives of her conduct. Had we all 
Intentions good and generous as her's, 
Law were a muzzled bear, that could not bite, 
And lawyers beggars. Let me pay the coſts. 
And more, I promiſe ere the week expires, 
To yield her damages. ſhall thrice requite 
The wrong I've done her. Let it now ſubſide. 
Time hurries. I can drink but one glaſs more, 
And hark a moment to Eliza's ſong, 
Then I muſt leave you, and away to court. . 
Come, Sir, the King. (They all drink the King.) 
” Enter the KING. SETS 
KING, 
The King is here to thank you, 
Ladies, be ſeated, for we come to. hear, 
Not to diſturb you. Here's a vacant chair, , 
Deem us ſtill abſent, and let mirth proceed. 
The ſong, the ſong. | 
SIR THOMAS. 
Sir, give us leave to breathe, 
Your unexpected preſence has ſurpris'd us. 
Our ſongſtreſs is but young, and ſeldom dares 


Her 
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Her ſimple ſtrain before the public ear. 

Your majeſty's attention has, I ſee, 

Quite overaw'd her. Let us pauſe a while, 

And firſt apologize for our rude ſong. 

To your judicious ear it cannot give 

Exquiſite pleaſure, Tis but modeſt air 

Embelliſh'd with no learning, made to pleaſe 

The herd of hearers, not to win applauſe 

From ſtubborn critics and faſtidious taſte, 

Like the grave compoſitions of our King. 

KING. 

Ay, ay, my maſſes—they are grave indeed, 

And tolerably happy. I thank God 

He gave me talents, tho' he made me great. 
SIR THOMAS. 

Without a doubt, Sir, to your ready pen 

Divinity and muſic have ow'd much. 

We muſt intreat you to-be partly deaf, 

And let your judgment fleep, while we perform, 

To give it no offence. Come, we'll begin. 


(EL1zA ſings, and is followed by CEKCILIIA. During 
the ſong SIX THOMAs whiſpers io his father, 
SIR JOHN makes f us to the reſt, and as ſoon as it is 
ended they all retire, leaving the Kin G, and SIR T Ho- 
MAS together.) 

K INS. 
Sweet muſic, Sir, ſweet muſie. But why fly 
Our fair companions ? Is the concert done? 
| SIR 
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SIR THOMAS. 
Sir, they have apprehenſions that you come 


Not to be wearied with their poor performance, 
But to conſult their father. I had ſought, 
Obedient to your majeſty's command, 
Your court at Greenwich, juſt about to riſe 
When you appear'd amongſt us, but your viſit 
Seem'd to repeal your order, and methought, 
More active than myſelf, you came to Chelſea 
To haſten buſineſs which had elſe been ſtayed. 
k IN G. 
Such was my purpoſe. I am come, Sir Thomas, 
Knowing your great integrity and learning, 
Once more to queſtion you of my divorce. 
You know the painful ſcruples I once urg'd 
Relating to my conſcience, They exiſt 
And ſtill diſturb me, but I know your mind, 
And mention them no more.. I bring you now 
Reaſons of ftate, which, I beſeech you, weigh 
With great deliberation, and unfold 
Your whole opinion of them, not abaſh'd, 
Leſt the thing ſpoken ſhould offend our ear. 
Suppoſe my former ſcruples done away, 
Suppoſe me of ſalvation not deſpairing, 
Tho” wedded to my brother Arthur's wife. 
I have one daughter. Should her father die, 
What are the perils that await my kingdom ? 
You know the emperor and king of France 
Have both refus'd her, urging for excuſe 


— * 
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She was not born in wedlock. When my father 
Eſpous'd me to the widow of my brother, 

You know the old Archbiſhop Warham told him 
*T was inconſiſtent with the law of God, 
Which popes could not diſpenſe with. Mov'd to doubt 
You know he made me, on that very day 

I reach'd the period of my thirteenth year, 

Enter a private proteſtation *gainſt my marriage. 
Again, you know he gave me ſolemn charge 
Upon his death-bed, never to conſummate 

A marriage ſo prepoſtrous. His advice, 

Miſled by Wincheſter, I diſobey'd. 

And ſee the conſequence—two princes dead— 
Only my daughter Mary left alive, 

And Catharine my wife no longer fruitful, 
Suppoſe I die. My fiſter Marg'ret's ſon, 

The king of Scotland, will put in a claim 

To England's crown, declaring this my daughter 
Not lawful heir. My ſiſter Mary too, 

Queen dowager of France, will urge pretenſions, 
Alledging the young king of Scots a ſtranger, 
My daughter illegitimate, And thus, 

O horrible to think of ! this whole land 

Will be again expos'd to civil broils, 

Worſe than the wars of Lancaſter and York. 
Three pow'rful parties will let looſe their rage, 
And my poor people be conſum'd in vain, 

As in the days of Warwick and foul Richard. 
Now, let me aſk you, is it not a deed 
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I owe my kingdom, to divorce a wife 
Whoſe iſſue are attended by God's curſe, 
And wed another which may bring me ſons, 
Whoſe ſolid title cannot be diſputed ? 
Speak to this argumefit, and nothing fear. 
SIR THOMAS. 
Sir, 'tis a matter ſo profound and deep, 
I have no judgment in it, 
3 
Well, think of it. 
I know your cautious mind is always late 
And tardy to determine. Weigh it well, 
And meet me preſently at Hampton Court. 
Think of my kingdom, and my hapleſs ſelf, 
A prey to ſcruples that diſturb my reſt, 
And eat away the pith of life and health. 
Be my phyſician, give me good advice, 
Remove my malady and eaſe my heart, 
PI = you good preferment for your pains. Exit.) 
$1R THOMAS. 
Ay, ſo it is. Luſt will have nd denial. 
What ſpecious argument, what neat excuſe, 
Cannot the hungry libettine invent, 
To ſhew the folly of wiſe abſtinence, 
The wiſdom of indulgence. Ah ! poor Queen! 
I ſee it thy fortune to come doiyn, 
And fall a victim to contempt and wrong. 
Yet ſhalt thou find a friend, whoſe hand and beat 
Shall dare ſuſtain thee, tho? he loſe his head. 
I | Pl 
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I'll hence, this moment, open my whole mind, 
Convince the King how much he is bewitch'd, 
And plead thy cauſe again. .Cath'rine perhaps 
May yet prevail, give her an advocate 
Whoſe warm defence ſhall clothe in equal terms 
The ſilent agonies of injur'd worth. 
III go and bid my family adieu, 
And follow after him without delay. Exit.) 


SCENE Hampton Court. 


Enter the KINO and ANNE BULLEN. 
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| ANN E. 
Your majeſty is ſpeedy. 
K ING. ; 
My dear Anne, 
How could I loiter when I thought of you. | 


ANNE, 
What ſays Sir Thomas, Sir. 


K ING, 
Why, nothing yet. 
I left him to conſider. But I think 
He may as well ſuſtain the joint aſſault 
Of winds and waters in one current rufhing, 
As conquer argument ſo ſtrong and pithy. 
Dear girl, I ſhall my purpoſe yet accompliſh, 
And make thee partner of my bed and throne. 
If we can win the ſuffrage of Sir Thomas, 
I care not for a hoſt of angry popes, 
Legates, and Cardinals. His countenance, . 
Fam'd 
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Fam'd as he is for learning, wit and worth, 
Will warp the multitude'to deem our marriage 
Judicious and expedient. Should he yield, 
None can diſpute our juſtice, The divorce ._. 
Shall be effected, and my gentle Anne 
Be rais'd to honour ſhall become her beauty, 
A jewel ſet in gold. Kiſs me, you rogue. 
ANNE. P 
Allure me not. You are another's huſband, 
When death or diſpenſation has unlock'd 
The chain that binds you, and we both are one, 
I may conſent. But ah! *tis not for Anne, 
Tho? ſhe adores you, to be made your queen, 
Leſs ſhe will never be. No, ſhe will ſhun 
Coutts and the ſmile of kings, to die in peace 
An honeſt wife. She knows a noble youth 
Who will receive her with extended arms, 
And gladly make her miſtreſs of his houſe. 
Him will ſhe ſeek, content with humble means, 
And not ambitious to be ſeen at Court. 

K ING. 
Fie, fie, you ſhall not leave me. You ſhall reign 
The queen of England and her monarch's glory. 
Pll ſend Campeggio inſtantly away, 
And bid my officers inſult him. Rome 
Shall never more have footing in this iſle, 
Fl] rule the church myſelf. I'II play the fon 
Of Macedonian Philip, and if art 
Canngt untie this everlaſting knot 
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F11 draw my ſword and cut it. 
(Enter NORFOLK.) 
Well, what now ? 
NORFOLX. 
Sir Thomas More waits on your majeſty. (Exit.) 
KING, 


Oh! is he come. Dear Anne, retire awhile. 
I truſt he brings us comfort by his ſpeed. 
I'Il ſeek thee preſently and tell the news. 
( Exit ANNE.) 
( Enter Six THOMAS.) 
Welcome, Sir Thomas, welcome. You have wings 
Swift as the falcon's, before which the flight 
Of doves themſelves is tardy. 


SIR THOMAS. 
Sir, I came 
Impell'd by duty, which has equal power 
To the ſulphureous grain, that uſhers home 
Speedy as lightning or immediate — 
It's deadly meſſenger. 


K ING, 
What news d'ye bring? 
Am I to thank you for content and eaſe ? 
Or come you, like your own deſtructive ball, 
To kill and not to cure? Why ſtand you ſilent ? 
If there was aught amiſs in what I urg'd, | 
Boldly condemn it ; but if aught appear'd, 
And ſure it was ſo, juſt and reaſonable, 
Be not unwilling to compoſe my ſoul, 
E And 
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And feed it with the milk of kind advice, 

SIR THOMAS. 
Sir, I would gladly ſerve you—if I could. 
I would as freely give you my advice 
To do the thing you wiſh, as ſatisfy 
Innocent longing in an only child, 
Could it be done with honour, and no loſs 
To your own credit. But, as in my child, 
The more I lov'd it, I ſhould ſtrive the more 
To conquer wiſhes that might undermine 
Life's little happineſs, ſo, Sir, to you 
I ſhew a froward and ungentle mood, 
Daring your anger by diſcreet denial, 
Rather than gratifying dang*rous hopes 
By evil counſel and undue compliance. 

K INS. | 

Well, well, I am not angry. Let me hear, 
What's your opinion ? 

SIR THOMAS. 

"Tis a perilous cafe. 
Your majeſty has taught me to fear much, 
Should Heaven bleſs you with no other iſſue 
Than the. young Princeſs Mary. 
K INS. 
| Ay, fierce wars, 
Wars that may make my kingdom ſwim in blood. 
More fiery. and conſumptive than the wrath 
Of Turks and Saracens, or wand'ring Arabs, 
That drop their quarrel never. 
SIP. 
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SIR THOMAS. 

Yet, dread Sir, 
I muſt acquaint you, were the cauſe my own, 
Pd truſt to Providence, The clouded dawn 
Has often brighten'd, and a frowning morn 
Been the rude prologue of a placid day. 
What Heav'n intends no mortal can avert. 
We may appeaſe, but by no art evade 
The blow it threatens. If we ſtill offend, 
Our ingenuity defeats itſelf, 
Our labour yields us nothing, but we fink 
The more we ſtruggle in the gulf we ſhun. 
Sir, give me audience, Cath'rine is your wife, 
As lawfully as wife was ever wedded. 
Conſider, if to *ſcape a future evil 
You do a preſent wrong, ſhall not God's curſe 
Be doubled ? Is it likely you ſhall thrive 
By being too ungentle to a widow, 
The widow of your brother, your own wife, 
And what is more, a widow that for worth 
Was never equalld! Queſtion your own heart. 
It will afſure you that the piteous moan 
Of injur'd innocence, when thus oppreſs'd 
Alone and helpleſs, has a friend above, 
Who will require avengement of her wrongs 
Gainſt all the kings on earth. Forgive me, Sir, 
I am too bold. My ſov'reign lady's virtues 
Make me forget my manners. Would to God 
Your majeſty would once more look upon her, 
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Reſtore her to your favour, and live happy, 
As TI have found you many and many a day 
With her alone, Think of the pleaſant hoyrs 
When ſhe, all gentleneſs, fat by your ſide, 
Acting the patient wife and pious mother, 
Her infant daughter ſleeping in her arms, 
Her eyes faſt fix d on you, and beaming forth 
Affection inexpreſſible, the while 
Her tongue, in gentle whiſpers, told her heart. 
' K I N Ge | 
No more, no more. She was a queen of queens. 
I lov'd her truly. She has ever liv'd 
An unexampled wife. Þ'll go and walk. 
Pl think of what you ſay, and if my mind 
Finds nothing to diſturb it, come again 
And act as you adviſe me. (Exit. 
SIR THOMAS. 
Have I quench'd 
The furious flame! May it be quench'd for ever. 
PI ſtay and watch it. If it mounts again 
*T will be more vehement for this repulſe; 
Like the ſmith's forge, that glows with double heat 
Upon its ſooty maſter, often daſh'd 
With watery allayment. Let it mount. 
Vigorous reaſon may again ſubdue it, 
Huſh ! ſome one enters. 


(Enter NORFOLK.) 
Seeks your grace the king ? 
He's juſt withdrawn. 


NORFO IL. k. 
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NORHYHO DE. 
No, Sir, I come to you. 
Sent by my Lady More, who waits without, 
And begs admittance to you, out of breath, 
And almoſt ſpent from her abundant haſte 
To bring you evil news. See, where ſhe comes. 
{Exit NORFOLK.) 
Enter Lavy More, 
SIR THOMAS. 
My Lady, what diſturbs you ? 
LADY MORE. 
Give me leave 
To pauſe one moment, and expect to hear 
News that will make your heart ach. 
SIR THOMAS. 
Speak it quickly, 
Are all my daughters well? how does my ſon ? 
Who's ill? Sir John? Marg'ret ? 
LADY MORE. 
A ſudden fire 
Has burnt down all'your barns, and half your houſe. 
SIR THOMAS, 
God's will be done. And is there nothing left ? 
LADY MORE. : 
No, not a ſtraw. Your corn is all conſum'd. 
There's not proviſion for another day. 
| $1R THOMAS. 
Part of my houſe too burnt ? Say not the room 
In which I kept my papers. 
E 3 LADY 
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LANY MORE. 
Yes, that room, 
And the + two rooms adjoining. N. 5 
S IR THOMAS. 
| „ Worſe and worſe. | 
No lives were loſt ? 
LADY MORE, 
No, none. 
s IR THOMAS. 
And no one hurt? 
LADY MORE. 
N that I hear of. 
$SIR THOMAS. 
Where did it begin ? 
LADY MORE. 
In one of your own barns. 
s IR THOMAS. | 
And from what cauſe 
LADY MORE. 
The negligence of your next neighbour's ſervant, 
As is ſuppoſed; who came to borrow ſtraw, 
And was too little careful of his light. 
His maſter's barns were burnt as well as yours. 
SIR THOMAS. 
Poor man ! he could but ill afford the loſs. 
He has eight children and a heavy rent, 
| LADY MORE. 
What ſhall we do? The workmen muſt be ſent for. 
Our houſe is open both to thieves and weather. 
We 
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We muſt be ſaving, and procure a purſe 


To reinſtate ourſelves. Shall I diſmiſs 
Some of the ſervants? Tell me. 


SIR THOMAS. OO 


| Let'them find 
New maſters if they can. If they return 


Still unprovided, I'Il maintain them all. 
Diſcharge none ſuddenly. *Tis a hard lot 
To be turn'd looſe upon a vicious world 
With neither oars nor anchor. Such a ſea 
Might ſhipwreck honeſty tho” built of oak. 
Go to your neighbour and enquire his loſs, 
Give him all comfort, tell him not to fear, 
I will repair his fortunes to the full. 
LADY MORE. 
Surely, Sir Thomas, you forget yourſelf. 
Remember Charity firſt feeds her own. 
$IR THOMAS. 
My Lady, I'm reſolv'd that no poor neighbour 
Shall ſuffer for the loſs that humbles me, 
Tho! it reduce me to a cruſt of bread. 
Do as I bid you, Make the poor man happy, 
And be yourſelves contented. Go to church 
You and your family. Be truly thankful 
Life is ſtill left us, and enough to live on, 
We ſhall be richer when it pleaſes God. 
Go and be cheerful. I am nothing ſad. 
As ſoon as I have begg'd the king's permiſſion, 
| = RR 111 
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I'll come and give thanks with you. 

| (Exit Lapy More.) 
Such is life, 

Full of ſtrange caſualties which overſet 

E'en in an inſtant the proud work of years. 

Now, could I argue with the Atheiſt's ſkill, 

And lie to my own mind, till it believ'd 

All things that happen are the work of chance, 

J ſhould apply the piſtol to my ear, | 

And die the dupe of cowardly perſuaſion. 

For I am pvor indeed. My papers burnt 

Rob me of more than human heart can think, 

More than my family ſhall ever know. | 

What have I but my places, which depend 

Upon the fayour of a fickle king, 

Whom I this moment anger ? Let it be, 

If I muſt fall, the will of Heav'n be done. (Exit. 


SCENE changes to the Gardens. 
Enter ANNE BULLEN alone. 
I wonder if Sir Thomas and the King 
Be parted yet. It was a knotty point 
That needed ſuch diſcuſſion. Oh! I ſee 
Sir Thomas at this moment takes his leave. 
The King has ſpied me, and is hither coming. 
Now muſt I urge him, bring what news he will, 
To put a ſudden period to-my cauſe, 
And make me queen, or leave me as I am. 
(Enter the KING.) 
Your 
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Your majeſty looks ſad. I fear Sir Thomas 
Brought you no welcome counſel, 


KING, 
| Welcome counſel ? 
No, he has ſtrain'd the ſinews of his wit 
Fighting againſt me. For the wretched widow 
He pour'd out all the honey of perſuaſion— 
And *faith ſhe was an angel. 


ANNE. 
Sir, adieu. 
KING. 
Nay, nay, be patient. Tho' he mov'd me much, 
I am not conquer'd. I have ſcruples ſtill. 
Now let hear my lovely Bullen plead. 
Tell me, dear Anne, what courſe ſhall I purſue, 
To give content to my diſtracted mind? 
ANNE, 
What have kings done before you ? Hannibal, 
When the ſtrong Alp oppos'd him, hew'd his way ; 
He fought with and ſubdued the ftubborn rock, 
And tumbled his proud head into the vale. 
KING. 
What mean you, Anne ? Speak plain. 
ANNE. | 
Were J a king, 
And my deſires as laudable as your's, OE 
My kingdom's ſafety, my domeſtic peace, 
All on one wiſe and proper act depending, 
I'd do that act, tho? to accompliſh it 
I pav'd my way with twenty thouſand heads. 


K INC. 
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KING. 
And fo will I— ſblood, girl, thou * a ſpirit 


Stout as an Amazon's. 


ANNE. 
Our ancient kings, 


When did a 78 halt and quit the great deſign, 
Awed by remonſtrance? Had a ſubject dar'd 
To rule your anceſtors as ſome rule you, 
What had he paid ? 


KING. 
The forfeit of his head, 


ANNE. 

And not the forfeit of his head alone, 

But his eſtates. O Sir, you are too cool, 

Too calm and patient with theſe meddling fools. 
And, tho? it is an office of much hazard, 

I muſt inform you, you are much deceiv'd 

In thoſe who counſel you—remove them from you, 


K ING. 
What! ſhall I part with More ? 
ANNE, 
| And part for ever. 
Send him to heav'n. 

KINO. 
Sweet Anne you counſel ill, 

It were a blot that would for ever ſtain 

The page of ſtory, to be ſo ſevere 
To one ſo excellent. He has a name 
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In ev'ry corner of the globe, at home ov 
Lov'd for his virtues, and eſteem'd abroad A 
For his great learning, judgment and politenefs, 1 
Beſides the anger of an Engliſh King Fo) 
Is fenc'd about with forty thouſand checks. "1 
He cannot ſacrifice his bittereſt foe 3 
Without attainder and a bill of wrongs, 


To be allow'd him by the jealous lords 
And ever factious commons. 


ieee 


ANN E. 

| Let ſuch bill 
Be mov'd and paſs'd. It cannot be rejected. 
The houſes both look up with longing eyes 
Eager to ſerve you. Are there not in each 
Of proteſtants and papiſts equal halves ; 
Fearful the one leſt you deſert the pope, 
The other hopeful of a ſpeedy change, 
And therefore both obſequious? Truſt me, Sir, 
The Bey or Sultan has not now a will 
More abſolute than yours. 
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| Ay but ſweet Anne, 
More is an angel in my peoples eyes, 


And to oppreſs him in the adverſe hour 
Were doubly odious. He has loſt by fire 
All he poſſeſs'd. His buildings are all burnt, 
His papers and the profits of his land, 

Nor ey'n his houſe itſelf preſery'd entire. 
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ANNE. | 

Then win him with a bribe. For he has wants 

Whoſt threatning aſpect would the ſtouteſt virtue 

Stare out of countenance. His family 

He loves and feeds, and keeps no ſparing houfe, 

Lib'ral to all who ſeek him, friends and foes. 

Befides he has a hand for ever open 

To whining beggary, and alms on alms 

Laviſhly fquanders. 


& | "os 
But what bribe ſo great 


Shall buy him to our purpoſe ? 
ANN E. 

: Honour, honour. 
And with that honour its appendage wealth. 
Advance him to the ſteeple-top of favour, 

And tell him for that favour he muſt ſpeak. 
The courtiers language, and read nought amiſs. 
There is a man that ferves your majeſty 
Whoſe place he well might fill—a haughty prieſt 
Hated by all your people, and averfe 
Now at the laſt to his good maſter's pleaſure, 
Tho' he has fed him with a liberal hand 
For almoſt twenty years. 

k INS. 

What, Wolſey? 
ANNE. 
Ves. 
He who torments your people with exactions, 
Screwing 
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Screwing the pence from the lean peaſant's hand, 
But yielding nothing from his proper purle, 
Tho! richly able. He who like a gulf 
Swallows preferment, and ſtill thirſts for more, 
Prime miniſter, Lord Chancellor, of Vork 
Arch-biſhop, Biſhop of Wincheſter and Durham, 
Legate and Cardinal, adminiftrator 
Of Bath and Wells, large penſioner withal 
Of Charles and Francis. He who like a leech 
Sucks from the houſes of religious monks 
Their whole ſubſiſtence, with the modeſt piea 
To found you colleges for wit and learning, 
The rather building for himſelf alive 
Imperial palaces, and when deceas'd 
Eternal monuments. 
K IN G. 

I do believe it 
Vet in the will he open'd when I chid him, 
He ſhew'd me that to me he had bequeath'd 


All his poſſeſſions. To confirm his word ; Ja 
He gave me inſtantly this Hampton Court, a 


Built as he ſaid, on purpoſe to preſent me. 
ANNE. 


So when the thief has ſtol'n into the houſe, 11 


He pats the quiet maſtiff on the head, 


And feeds him bountifully from his wallet. 1 


He by the bribe ſeduc'd ſtands by and fawns 
And ſuffers the fly villain undiſturb'd, 
To reimburſe him with his maſter's gold. 
Think 


— 
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Think you he means to make the king his heir ? 
I dare be ſworn he glories in his heart 
To fee you ſo unwary, while he trips 
Your family the kingdom of its fleece. 
What is his view but to ſecure his children 
Born out of wedlock, maintenance and homes ; 
To have a thouſand ſcholars chanting maſs 
And ſinging requiems to his guilty ſoul ? 

| K INS. 
Faith you have hit it. Tell me more, my girl. 
I do believe that overweening prieſt 
Abuſes my protection. I remember 
Many unwarrantable acts he did. 
Not long ago he ſent away diſpatches | 
Without my knowledge to the court of Spain, 
Commanding Clarenceux my herald there 
To threaten Charles with war—nar, to declare it. 

ANNE. 

*T was one of many his audacious deeds 
That call for chaſtiſement. He plays the prince 
In word and purpoſe, with amazing pride 
Treating your ſubjects as if he were king 
And you his miniſter. Ihe houſe of lord: 
Abhor him as the plague, becauſe they ſaw 
The rights of Peerage almoſt cruſh'd to death 
In the deſtruction of poor Buckingham. 
The commons hate him for his forward tongue, 
Officiouſly preſuming in their houſe 
To dictate their proceedings ; and becauſe, 


3 Too 
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Too proud to aſk their leave to levy money, 
He has oppreſs'd the nation more than once 
With warrants of exaction. 


K ING. | 
I remember, 
He rais'd an inſurrection in the city, 


Not long ago, by ſuch illegal means. 


ANNE. 
And laid the blame upon your royal ſelf. 
He has the art of ſoothing, and transfers 
At leaſt one half of the vex'd people's hate 
Upon your majeſty. | 

K ING. 

Ungrateful cur! 

PI ſtrip him of his honours, turn him out 
As naked as he came, and whip him home 
To play the tyrant in his native Ipſwich. 

ANNE. 
Believe me, Sit, you cannot find the deed 
Would raife you higher in your peoples love. 
He has long liv'd by ſlaughter of your flock. _ 
To you their ſhepherd they look up with hope. 
If you protect them from his bloody knife 
And ever buſy ſhears, about your throne 
They will afſemble with unfeign'd attachment, 
Crowding to ſerve you with their lives and fleeces. 
Protect them not, but let him ſtill prevail, 
And they ſhall hate you with ſupreme diſguſt 
As they hate him. 


K INS. 
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KING. 
Thou ſpeaſteſt reaſon, Anne. 


Would all my counſellors were wiſe as thou art. 
ANNE. 
Suppoſe then you diſmiſs this money'd prieſt, 
Obſerve how coldly your divorce proceeds. 
Is it not Wolſey's fault; His lips are ſhut— 
He countenances nothing, but reſolves 
To croſs by filence what he dares not thwart 
By open oppoſition. He has hate, | 
How kindled I know not, to me and mine. 
He envies me your majeſty's regard, 
And truſts he can oppoſe ſubſtantial bars 
To all your hopes and mine. 
KINO. 
But by the Lord 
We'll diſappoint him. Shall he out to-day ? 
ANN E. 
Mark its expedience. The great ſeal revok'd 
May purchaſe More. He cannot be your foe, 
And plead againſt you, bought at ſuch a price. 
Send the proud Cardinal to die at York, 
Stript of preferment; or if cauſe appear 
Afreſt him of high treaſon. Such an act 
Will make your people love you, and beſides, 
Fill your drain'd coffers with the Card'nal's wealth. 
More will be ſatisfied, your queen divorc'd, 
And all run ſmoothly as your heart can wiſh, 


As for the pope, his menaces are wind. 
| Regard 
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Regard him not. Your kingdom is you, o.]. ³. 
And you the head fupreme of church and ſtate. 
Your people curſe the tyranny of Rome, 
Made wiſe by ſtudy. They will gladly ) Join Tos 
Defy the uſurpation of the church, | ' 
And caſt m_ its yoke. 
3 
ä Dear, lovely gin, 
Thou art an . and haſt fill'd my ear 
With doctrine ſweeter than the poet's ſong. 
Be thou my privy council. From thy lips 
Give me ſweet kiſſes for my daily fare, 
And make me wiſe and happy. Come, you rogue, 
Indulge me once again. Now I am ready. 
Pil ſend this inſtant, and command that prieſt 
To yield me the great ſeal, and hence for York. © 
I will not ſee him, for his artful tongue 
May move me to compaſſion, He ſhall down, 
1 ſwear he ſhall, and More ſhall be exalted, 
 (Exeunt.) 


SCENE changes to Six THOMAs's Library, 
| Sits Tho As and LADY MoRE alone at a Table. 


| L A DY MORE. 
Well, ſo much for repairs, ſo much for grain, 


So much for the proviſion of your houſe, 
And all together will amount to ſo much. 
Look at the ſum. I think it now exceeds 
F All 
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All we can raiſe. And will you fill perſiſt 
Your neighbour ſhall loſe nothing? 


8 1 R THOM'A 9: | 
© Not dei. | 


My Lady, if J lis png a 8 ET 
That honeſt man ſhall be no loſer by me. 
Til firſt repair his loſs, and then my own. 
He has no friend at court, nor any place 
Whoſe profits may redeem him out of want. 
He has worked hard, and yet could barely live, 
Feeding ſo many little mouths at home, | 
And forc'd to pay a more than equal rent 
To an unthrifty and oppreſſive landlord, -.... : 
He never afk'd. for all the pains he takes 3 

More than his wants might challenge, — and d raiment, 
And thofe he ſhall have. ; 

(Enter a SERV Avr.) 
S ERNV ANT. 


i Sir, the Duke of Norfolk 
Wiſhes to ſee you. 
| SIR THOMAS. 
Pray him to walk in. 


(Exit SERVANT.) 
My Lady, take the papers and be gone. 
(Exit Lab MORE.) 
(Enter NORFOLK.) | | 
Your grace is welcome. 


 NORFOLK, 
Sir, I truſt I am, 
For 
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For I am come the meſſenger of news 
Grateful to all who hear it. It has pleas'd 
Our gracions ſov'reign to remove at laſt 
His odious minifter the Cardinal. . 
Myſelf was one of thoſe commiſfion'd by him 
To make demand of the great ſeal, from which 
He parted with reluctance; not like me, 
Who thus reſign it with a cheerful heart, 
To one who merits like Sir Thomas More ; 
Happy to hail him, at the king's command, 
England's Lord Chancellor. 
SIR THOMAS, 
| Your grace miſtakes. 
Is Wolſey fall'n ? 5 
NORT OLE. 
He is, and boiſtrous joy 
Is honing at his ruin. All the ſtreets 
Re-echo with hazzas, God ſave the king, 
And may he live for ever. Not a ſoul, 
But bellows extacy from leathern lungs, 
And with exertion ſets his face on fire. 
At ſight of me they paus'd, and ſtood to hear, 
Till I had told them what my meſſage was 
To their good friend Sir Thomas. At your name 
Again they bellow'd, lifted high their hands, 
And wav'd their hats; with ſuch a thund'ring ſhout 
Aſſailing my poor ears, as made them ring 
Even to Chelſea, and has ſo confus'd them 
They are ſcarce yet recover 'd. 
F 2 SIR 
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$IR THOMAS. 
Sure your grace 
Has, in your barer thro? the public ſtreets, 
Miſconſtrued what his majeſty commanded. 
It cannot be to me he gives the ſeal. 
I am a layman, of no noble houſe, 
Impeded with a family of children. 
Tis uſual to beſtow it on divines | 
And men of learning. Let me pray your grace 
To pauſe awhile, and recollect yourſelf. 
NORFOLK., 
Sir Thomas, I have harbour'd no miſtake. 
You are the man to whom the king diſpatch'd me. 
To you he order'd me to give this ſeal, 
And ſay withal, it was no other cauſe 
Mov'd him to grant it, but your well-known worth 
And great ſufficiency, which overtops 
All that himſelf could wiſh, his people hope. 
You muſt repair as quickly as you can 
To Weſtminiter, and meet us in the Hall; 
Thence to be led by Suffolk and myſelf 
Into the Star-chamber to take your ſeat. 
| (Exit Nokroxx.) 


SIR THOMAS. 
1 will obey your grace. So Wolfey's down, 


And on the ruin of his ancient foe 

More is compell'd to riſe. He was a man 

Of vaſt abilities, and made his king | 
The 
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The dread and envy of the fartheſt world. 

How ſhall I fill his ſeat? My little light 

Wilt be to his but as the taper's ray, 

Which, while the ſun was up, was ſcarce diſcern'd, 
And had but feeble glory when it ſunk. 

I would his majeſty had ſought elſewhere 

And found an abler man. But fince on me 

He piles the load of honour, I receive it, 

Grateful to Providence, which thus ſupports 

My almoſt ruin'd houſe. Þ 11 ſee the man 

Reſtor'd to all he loſt, tell the good news 

To old Sir John and my dejected children, 

And then away for Weſtminſter with ſpeed. ¶ Exit.) 


SCENE changes to Hampton Court, 


Enter the KING meeting ANNE BULLEN. 
k ING. 


Ah! my ſweet Anne, where have you hid yourſelf? 


You rogue, I bring you news will make your heart 
Grow riotous with joy. 
ANN E. 
What news, dread Sir. 
KING. | 

The Cardinals are routed, I've ſent one 
Smarting with inſult to my Lord the Pope. 
The other is depriv'd and gone to Eſher 
Till further orders reach him, then to York. 
The peers have found him guilty. Here you rogue, 

F 3 | Here 
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Here is an invent'ry of all he had, 
The total ſum of his ill-gotten wealth, | 
And 'tis all mine. I've ſent the ſeal to More. 
More has accepted it. Within the hour 
I ſhall expeCt him here to give me thanks, 
And then I'll urge him to approve my cauſe. 
And ſure he will approve it, for look here, 
Look here, my jewel, here are the opinions 
Of all the Univerſities in Europe, 
And all are in my favour, I ſhall yet 
Defeat the arts of that o'er-bearing Pope, 
Live like a Chriſtian blameleſs, and enjoy 
Peace and my lovely Bullen. Come, a kiſs. 
My news deſerves it. Hark! what noiſe was chat? 
(Enter NORFOLK.). | 
NORFOLK. 
Sir Thomas More waits on your majeſty. 
K IN G. 
He's welcome. Shew him in. Dear Anne retire. 
Exeunt NORFOLK one way and ANNE another.) 
(Enter Six THOMAs,) 
Sir Thomas, I have long'd to ſee you. 
SIR THOMAS, 
And I too 
Have long'd to ſee the gracious. king I ſerve, a 
To thank him for his goodneſs. ' With warm heart 
I bleſs him for this inſtance of his love, 
Which once mare lifts me from diſtreſs and want 
To wealth and plenty.. I could only with 
Your 
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Your majeſty had found an abler ſeryant 
In him whom you thus honour. 


KING» 
Abler fervants 


We do not ſearch for, and we cannot find. 
Sir Thomas, I have done what I approve, 
And what your merits and domeſtic wants 
Demanded at my hands. All that I aſk 
In recompence of the regard I ſhew you 
Is your advice. 5 
$IR THOMAS. 
Which I am bound to give, 
Poor as it is, with MR and * 
Whenever aſk'd. 
1G. 

Ay, give it me with truth. 
Now I conſult you. Have you thought at all 
Of me and my divorce? What muſt I do? 

 $1R THOMAS, 
Dread Sir, excuſe me. Tis a ſubtle point. 
I have been all in all engag d at home, 
Since I departed, in my own concerns. 
1 have not weigh d the matter, much difturb'd 
By my late ſudden loſſes. Let me pray you, 
Conſult your other counſellors. My mind 
Is all derang'd ; and I had never wit 
To comprehend the queſtion you propoſe 
With clearneſs and preeiſion. 
F 4 
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: KING, 

Look you here, 
Here are the teſtimonies of the Church, 
Of all the Univerſities in Europe, 
Of Oxford, Cambridge, Angiers, Bourges, Orleans, 
Thoulouſe, Bologna, Padua, and Ferrara ; 
And all agree *twas contrary to law 
To marry Cath'rine, and the diſpenſation 
Granted by Julius muſt be deem'd invalid. 
What think you of all this ? | 

SIR THOMAS. 

The Church is wiſe. 
The Church is learned. The Church may be right. 
Perhaps it is ſo. Leaning on the Church, 
Your majeſty proceeds on firm ſupport. 
Why need you urge an individual voice ? 

KING, 
Becauſe you have a name in Church and State, 
And all my people and the world at large 
Look up to you, deeming your judgment truth 
And candid equity. - I cannot thrive 
And be divorc'd with that applauſe I wiſh, 
While you oppoſe me. To your books apain. 
Read with attention and a hearty wiſh 
To ſerve your king. I muſt not be denied 
Your vote and countenance, when the joint yoice 
Of total Chriſtendom confirms my ſcruples. 
Go, and be buſy, and your mind convinc'd, 
Seek us again, and be the man we love. Exit. 
Six 
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SIR THOMAS ſtands awhile in aſtoniſbment. 
(Enter Nor FOLK.) 
NORFOLK. 
Sir Thomas, an expreſs is juſt arriv'd, 
Who brings intelligence that old Sir John, 
Your worth father, is 


SIR THOMAS 
Not dead ? 
NORFOLK., 
Yes, dead. 
SIR THOMAS. 
Peace to his ſoul, he could not have expir'd 


At a more happy ſeaſon. 


NORFOLK., 
So I think. 


$IR THOMAS, 
Where is the meſſenger ? Conduct me to him. 


(Execunt.} 
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ACT. IV. 


The Funeral Proceſſion of Six Joh Moe, followed by 
Six THoOMAs and all his FAMILY. As they proceed, 


SIR THOMAS eps aſide, and MARGARET follows 
him. The reſt go out and leave them. 


SIR THOMAS. 


Ay, come, my child. We will not to the grave, 


For *tis a painful thing to ſee interr'd 

Thoſe we have lov'd, tho' they depart in years. 

I wiſh Cecilia too had ſtept aſide. 

She knows not what it is to ſee the earth 

Cloſe on the friend we muſt no more behold, 

MARGARET, 

*T will grieve her moſt acutely. I was preſent 

When he expir'd, and *twas a moving ſight 

To ſee with what ſolicitude ſhe cheer'd 

His ſenfible departure. On her brow 

Sat anxious pity and aſſiduous hope, 

And almoſt charm'd the gradual death away 

With filent ſoft perſuaſion. At her looks 

Sir John himſelf was pleas'd, and with a ſmile, 
| As 
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As if to die were eaſy as to ſleep, | 
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Expir'd approving in his elbow chair. 

s IR THOMAS. 9 
May all our exits be as ſmooth as his. 4 
See, what a bleſſing tis to die in peace; 4 
To leave the world, and feel no ſecret ſtings . 
From a reproving conſcience. What is death | 
To him who meets it with an upright heart? 4 


A quiet haven, where his ſhatter'd bark 
Harbours ſecure, till the rude ſtorm is paſt. 
Perhaps a paſſage, overhang with clouds 
But at *tis entrance, a few leagues beyond 
Op'ning to kinder ſkies and milder ſuns 
And ſeas pacific as the ſoul that ſeeks them. 

MARGARE r. 
And what is death, Sir, if the little peace 
Of life's tumultuous eve be chas'd away 
By recolleCtion of improper deeds 
And duties not perform'd. Awful its frown 
To him who views it ev'ry day he lives 
With growing apprehenſion, 

SIR THOMAS. 

| | Yes, my child; 

Therefore will you and I be honeſt ſtill 
Tho? we die beggars. For no word or deed 
Shall our good hearts accuſe us. We will live 
No man's oppreſſors but the friends of all, 
And do our duty tho' we die in ſtraw. 
They come from church. Let's ſtep aſide awhile. 
Soon 
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Soon as the aiſles are clear'd, we'll enter them. 
I wiſh to ſee where my good father ſleeps. (Exeuni. ) 


SCENE changes to the inſide of the Church. Re-enter 
Sis THOMAs and MARGARET. 
SIR THOMAS. 
Sce where he lies. The race of life is run 
And here he ſleeps for ages. Ninety years 
Alive and active was the ſilent corpſe 
That reſts within this grave. How wonderful 
That the reſulting heart for ſo long time 
Should dance unwearied, and forbear at laſt 
With viſible relutance—that the blood, 
Refrain'd by temperance, ſhould up and down 
Travel ſo merrily, and hardly pauſe 
Fen in a cent'ry. Pauſe it will at laſt, 
And we muſt all lie down and kiſs the duſt 
As well as this good man who ſlumbers here. 
Simple or noble, indigent or rich, 
This is our home. Ay, there thy mother ſleeps. 
She was the moſt deſerving of her ſex 
Thy fooliſh father ſhed a world of tears 
When he there plac'd her. Marg'ret when I die, 
As I am ſickly in eſtate and healtk, 
Lay me beſide her. I would reſt my bones 
Under this very ſpot. Mark it with care. 
And when Pm buried let a ſtone be plac'd 
Juſt here, upon your mother's grave and mine, 
| | "mat 
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That here at leaſt we may be undiſturb'd; 
A plain ſmooth ſtone” without embelliſhment, 
And not disfigur'd with a vain account 
Of virtues more than mortal e'er poſleſs'd. 
Let it tell truth, and tell it in few words. 
Better to ſay too little than too much. 
I have a ſhort inſcription in my deſk ; 
When we go home, Þ ll ſearch and give it yon. 
Why weeps my daughter? Child, if I am ſad 
Let it not grieve you. I have many cares 
You have not heard of. | 

MARGARET. 


Let me know them, *. 
Trouble is ever lighten'd by complaint. 


Reveal the grief that preys upon your heart 
And it ſhall half expire. 
s IR THOMAS, 
Why ſhould I tell i it. 
*T will make thee wretched tho' it eaſes me. 
MARGARET. 
Not more ſo than I am, when thus aſſur'd 
Something afflicts you, and I know not what. 
Perhaps I ſhall enhance the latent ill, 
And be more wretched while it lies conceal'd 
Than when it is made known, 
SIR THOMAS. 


Child, I muſt fall. 
I cannot with integrity ſupport 


My ruin'd fortunes To eſcape from want 
1 muit 
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I muſt be ervel to a virtuous ſoul, 
To a deſerted widow without friends 
Tho' all- -deſerving. 

MARGARET, 

Sooner let us want 

Life's neceſſary bleſſings, bread to eat, 
A houſe to live in, clothes ro cover us, 
And beds to flecp on. | 


SIR THOMAS, 


There my daughter ſpoke, 
I will defy the hardeſt lot of life. 


Can'ſt thou believe it, Marg'ret, that the king 
Gave me the noble office which I hold 
Only to bribe me, to procure my voice 
Againſt poor Catharine? And ſhall I give it? 
No, tho? it rouſe his anger mountain high, 
And for my loyalty I loſe my head. 
There is but one thing that withholds my hand, 
Making me cautions how I give offence, 
And *tis indeed a circumſtance that grieves n me. 
*Tis, that our fortunes as ſo interwoven, 
The blow that ruins me will ruin you; 
Will ſenſibly affect my innocent houſe | 
And make my children beggars like myſelf. 

M ARGARE'T, 
Sir, let it not diſturb you. 

SIR THOMAS. 

I would fall, 
God 
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God knows how willingly, and beg my bread. 
Rather than treſpaſs as the king deſires, 
But how ſhall I requite it to my children. 
Dancy depends upon me. My own ſon 
Has nothing yet to live on; thou haſt little. 
My father could not help us. All he had 
Goes to his widow ere it comes to us. 
My Lady Alice will have no ſupport. 
We ſhall be ſcatter'd like the worried flock 
And each mult ſeek for ſhelter with her own, 
Thou muſt retire with Roper to his farm. 
Cecilia muſt with Heron to his father's. 
The little I have left muſt be. beſtow'd 
On Lady Alice, Dancy, and Eliza. 
John and myſelf muſt ſtarve, or be content 
To earn by labour every meal we eat. 
MARGARET. 
Dear Sir, you break my heart. Be more compos'd. 
Our little fortunes will be wealth enough. 
Send Dancy to his father's. You and John 
And Lady Alice, come and live with us. 
Or let us hire adjoining houſes, ſmall 
And ſuited to our incomes. 
SIR THOMAS» . 
| So we will. 
I will not part from my whole happineſs. 
Tho? cruel fortune ſcatter all the reſt, 
Marg'ret ſhall be my hope and comfort ſtill. 
MAX 
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| MARGARE T. 
We will be modeſt in our wants, diſcharge 


All but one fervant each, live on plain diet, 
And nicely manage our exhauſted means. 
We will ſhun pleaſure and expenſive drefs, 
And live ſecluded from the public eye, 
Contented tho' reduc'd. We will not aſk 
The neighbour or the ſtranger to our board, 
But ſteal away to ſolitude and books; 
Pleas'd with the memory of triumphant virtue, 
And poverty preferr'd to vicious wealth. 
If yet our wants are more than we can feed, 
We will be unattended. My own hand 
Shall do the houſe-wife's work, ſhall ſpin and knit, 
And earn by induſtry ſufficient bread. 

$1R THOMAS. 
My moſt deſerving daughter. 'T hou waſt born 
To teach thy father virtue. I was fad, 
But the ſweet patience of thy pious heart 
Revives and gives me comfort. Yes, Þ'll go, 
And gladly bid farewel to courts and princes. - 
Poor we muſt be, but we will till be juſt, 
And live upon the hope of better days. 
We will preſume the Author of events 
Approves of our endeavours, and perhaps 
Yet ere we come to ſorrow and the grave, 
Will bleſs our patience with an eaſier lot. 
Come, we will hence contented, For my father, 
Let us eſteem him happy that he died. 

He 
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He ſaw our glory, and withdrew in peace. 
Go to my Lady. Tell her my intent. # 
Reveal it to your ſiſters, Honeſt girls, - 1 
They will be griev'd to hear how ſoon we part. 
Tell thy unwelcome ſtory by degrees, 
And mingle comfort with it. P11 to court, ; 
And when we meet again, meet me with joy, * 
Tho' I return as poor as I was born. | 
I ſhall not be long abſent. Wolſey's gone. 
His maſter was his heir before he died, 
And I expect to find him at York-place, {Exeunt.) 6 
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SCENE the Country between Chelſea and London. 
Enter Six ThouAs Mok, meeting TUNSTALL-» 


| TUNSTALL. 
Well met, Sir Thomas, tis to you I come. 


SIR THOMAS. 
I'm glad to fee your Lordſhip look ſo well. 
Preferment does you good. You were but thin 
When we return'd together from Cambray. 
TUNSTALT». 
Ay, thin from application, want of reſt, 
And unabated travel, Now I pauſe 
And take my time, no longer yok'd with you, 
A ſteed of ardent ſpirit, never tir'd, 
'That jaded me to nothing. By your office 
You ſhould improve in looks as well as I. 
Plenty purſues you, yet your brow is ſad, 
And your cheek pale. 
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s IR TH 0 'M A 8. 
Ay, pale'as your's was thin, 


From conſtant application, want of reſt, 
And unabated travel. Pack. Jiorſe Iike, 
Still I am plodding on, and find no reſt 
To gather fleſh like you, worn to the bone 
By everlaſting toil. My Lord, fine gowns | 
May hide uneaſy hearts, and ſo does mine. 
TUNSTATL I. 
Then let me comfort you. I know your cares, 
I know your wants, Sir Thomas. You are poor. 
Your family i is large, and tis your wiſh _ 
You had in hand ts ſerve them, Hear me then, 
T come Jeputed from the Convocation, 
In name of all the biſhops and the clergy, | 
To thank you for the pains you have beftow'd 
In writing volumes of {6 great deſert = 
In vindication of th eftabtiſh'd church. 
SIR THOMAS. 
My Lord, they do me honour; but their praiſe 
Was not a fee I wiſh'd for. 
Un TAL. 
No, Sir Thomas, 
Nor is it all chey offer. Well a àware | 
How much your fortunes have of late been hutt, 
They grant you readily four thouſand pounds, 
As a free gift, to recompence your toils, 


SIR THOMA 8, : 3 
My Lord, they ſhew a ſpirit which becomes them. 
| It 
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Have prov'd:themſelyes ſo worthy pf defence. p 
I beg your Lordſhip, to aſſure the houſe 3s } 
I'm heartily oblig'd. *Tis comfort, to me 1 
To have my ſimple dojngs ſo approv'd. 
But for the money they are pleas'd to tender, 
I ſhall not take a penny. | | 
/TUNS.T.AL I. | 1255 | 
| Surely: Sir. 4 
Was it not well-deſery'd-? If deeds like theſe = L 
Muſt not be: recompeneld, virtue muſt, ſtarye, 
And worth, in ſpite. of talents, he. a beggar. 
Conſider cgolly. *Tisbut. a ſmall, gift. 
I was commiſſionꝭdꝭ to make ſame. excuſe 
That it ſo lutle mexitsd acceptance. 
$LRTHOMAS. X i 
My Lord, I am-determin!d, not a penny. , 
What, will, you have it ſaid,in the wide. world, ; 
The church were ſo deficient, that they bxib'd 
Sir Thomas. More, a layrpan, to wzite:for them? 
TNS T. AI. L. 
I cannot think, Sir, Thomas, the wide world, 
So well aſſur'd of. your contempt for money, 
Will ever be ſuſpicious that you wrote 
With proſpect of reward. 
 .$IR THOMAS 
- They. never ſhall, 
Therefore I-ſhyn your gift, and never hope 
To be one farthing richer by the church. 
G 2 TUNSTALT, 
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" TUNSTALL. : 
Suppoſe then we proceed on other terms. 
Let us beſtow it on your family, 
Your wife and children. 
SIR THOMAS. 
| Not a doit, my Lord. 
Who gives my family enriches me. 
If J look on, another ſhedding blood, 
And tacitly approve of what he does, 
Falls not the guilt of murder upon me 
As much as if myſelf had puſh'd the knife? 
So then if I refuſe a profer'd bribe, 
But wink at him who puts it in my purſe, 
I may be tilt eſteem'd corrupt and venal. 
No, Tunſtall, they muſt not accept the gift. 
I thank you for your zeal to me and mine. 
I love and honour you. Out of your gown 
You are a chriſtian friend and honeſt man. 
I know it gave you pleaſure, to be ſent 
With this good news to me. Accept my thanks. 
*Tis almoſt all Sir Thomas has to give you. 
Pray let me not detain you. Norfolk comes, 
And has perhaps ſtate buſinefs for my ear. 
Uſe all your eloquence in convocation, 
And tell the clergy I am much their friend. 
Exit. Tuxsr ALT.) 
(Enter NORFOLK.) 
Your grace, or Pm miſtaken, ſeeks for me. 
NORFOLK. 
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NORFOLK. : 
Yes, Sir, and bring his majeſty's command, 
That you this afternoon explain his cauſe 
Before the lower houſe—that you unfold 
Th' opinions of the Univerſities, 
Beyond ſea and at home, as much as may be 
His marriage furthering, and his juſt doubts 
Approving and commending. 
s IR THOMAS. 
| Ay—indeed ? 
Intends his majeſty beyond all doubt 
To marry Bullen? 
NORFOLK, 
Sir, beyond all doubt. 
I've heard it ſaid, the nuptials are already 
Conſummated in private, This I know, 
They live as man and wife. 


SIR THOMAS, 
Returns your grace 
To meet his majeſty ? 
NORFOTL Ks. 
This moment, Sir. 
s IR THOMAS», 
Then, I beſeech you, hear my little prayer, 
And when you've heard it, bear it to the king. 
I grow infirm and fickly, and my mind 
Loſes its wonted vigour. My requeſt 
Is, that his majeſty would give me leave 
To quit his ſervice ere I miſbecome it. 


G 3 
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It may ſurpriſe your grare, I would reſign. 

Soon as I thinł you have made kntwn y Prayer,, 

I'll be at the king's feet myſelf, and yield | 

The ſeal in perſon. Do not aſæ me why... 

My reaſons I conceal; I pray your graces 

How does your noble ſon'? Is he abroad, | 

Or does he ornament his native ile? 

J do not think a more accompliſſid mam 

Lives in the world. He manages the pen 

As brayely as the truncheon. With the one 

He overthrew tkd Stot at Flodden- HN, 

And with the other triumphs ev'ry Where, 

He wins the laurel-twice, and: ſhould be crown'd 

Victor in arms and ſong. Where i is he now? 

NORPOER; 
At Florence; Sir; maintaining Gefaldine. 
'$1R THOMAS. 

The beauteous ſervant of 6ut hapleſs queen. 

Pray, Sir commend me to him. If I live 

Till he returns, I ſhall rejoice to fee him. 
(Exit Six THOMAS.) 

NORKFOLK, 

So then, the king muſt loſe His tliafcellor. 

I ſee, More will not ſerve him under Bullen. 

Well, honeſty becomes us, but I feat 

'Twill make Sir Thomas ſhorter by the head, 
| Enit.) 


SCENE 
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SC ENE changes 70 an Tous 8 Library, 
Enter MARGARET, ELIZA, and CreilrA. 


MARGARET, 
Well then, my ſiſters, we are all agreed, 
Our father has done wiſely to reſign. 
It ſhall not grieve us to. be quite reduc'd, 
Rather than urge him to the thing he loaths. 
"BB LI-S Ao | 
It only grieves me we muſt be divorc'd 
From this our loy'd, and long-remember'd home, 
And from each other, We, whoſe happy days 
Have all*been ſpent beneath the ſame kind roof, 
And who, in our whole lives, have ſcarcely known 
A fortnight's ſeparation. : 
CECILI As, 
Ay, my girls, 
"Twill make your hearts ach when our huſbands come 
And tell us they are ready to be gone. 
For my own part, I ain almoſt reſoly'd. 
Not to be patient till I ſee my father 
And take a formal leave, but quit his houſe 
Silent and unobſerv'd. 
E L Iz A. 
No, no, Cecilia. 
*T will ſeem as if we wanted juſt reſpect 
And filial duty. Let us ſhew eſteem 
And due attention in the hour of need. 
"Tis the beſt comfort of the humbled mind, 
G 4 To 
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To find, tho? fortune fails it, friends remain. 
No, let us meet with courage the ſad hour ; 
That parts us ever from the roof we love. 
Let us be reſolute, and if we can 
Go from our father with naweeping eyes. 
MARGARET. 
Ves, be content and cheerful. + Let no cloud 
Hang on your brows, and no remorſeful tear 
Steal from your eyelids. Stifle grief within, 
Nor give it ſweet indulgence, till your feet 
Have paſt the threſhold of your father's houſe. 
"Twill give him eaſe to find your ſteady minds 
Repine ſo little at the ſudden change. 
Come, let's aſſume at leaſt the face of mirth, 
Tho? ſorrow preys upon the heart within. 
Our father will return before we think, 
And find us grieving. Let him find us gay. 
*T was his deſire. Eliza, try a ſong. 
I've often heard you ſay, when the mind's ſad 
*Tis luxury to ſing. 
ELIZA, 

Yes, plaintive airs, 
Dirges, and fun'ral anthems. Serious ſounds 
Are the ſweet banquet melancholy loves. 

CECILI A. 

Sing us that little air you made yourſelf. 
It ſuits the ſolemn temper of my mind. 
Begin, and leave the ſecond part to me. | 

(ELIZ A and CECILIA ing.) 


Jui 
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(Fuft as the ſong cloſes enter S1R TROMAs ) 


SIR THOMAS. © 
Thank you, my little friends. To hear you ſing - 


Makes my heart dance with 3 Have you told 
them | 
What I requeſted, Marg'r ret ? 


MARGARET, 
Yes I have Sir. 


| SIR THOMAS. 

Why, then I thank them twice. And would to God 

I had ſubſtantial bleſſings for you all. 

But we muſt part, Eliza, we muſt part. 

Cecilia, we muſt laugh at ſev'ral homes: 

We diſagree ſo much, we muſt be ſunder'd, 

And meaſure ſwords but ſeldom. I am poor, 

And muſt be thankful to your ſiſter Marg'ret 

For my own food and lodging ; nothing now 

But plain Sir Thomas in a fuſtian coat, 

With neither robes nor office. Ring the bell. 

I wiſh to ſee my butler. Here he comes. 

(Enter BUTLER.) 

Harris, to-morrow I keep houſe no more. 

Your waſter is grown poor, and can't ſupport you. 
Here, take theſe letters. They are all replies 

To applications which I made for you, 

And for your fellow-ſervants. Read them all. 
The oldeſt chuſes firſt, the youngeſt laſt. 
You muſt all leave me, but I'm glad to tell you 
There are much better places for you all. 
| BUTLER« 


. 


yoo SIR THOMAS: MORE: 


(cdl ent i F WP nas 
Sir, I hive never wift'd a better place. 

I will attend you. ſtill, or rich or poor, 8 
And be content with nothing- | 
SIR THOMAS. 

| My good fend, 
If I feed you, I cannot live.mp ſelf 
No, you muſt leaye me. Go, and go in peace. 
You've ſerv'd me truly. I may ſerve myſelf 
Before I die. If fo, LIl learn from you 
To ferve with honeſty from year to year, 
Be fatisfied with: wages never high, 
And quit my: maſter's ſervice with reluctance. 
What GEE thou ſay? 
BU T.L E R. 
Ladies, the horſes wait. 
a 03.3 THOMAS, 
What, muſt we. part ſo ſoon 2 Go, bid them wait. 
(Exit BUTLER.) 

My daughters, I had hopee we ſhould have din'd 
Once more together. But I'Il not detain you. 
Since we mult part, tis better to part now. 
Gad blefs you both. Be cheerful and content, 
And let not my misfortunes vex your hearts. 
Pl come and ſee you ſoon—perhaps this month. 
Thank God, my limbs are luſty. I can walk 
Some diſtance in a day, tho? I grow old, 
John fhall attend me, and we'll come on foot, 


Staves in our hands, and wallets at our backs, 
The 
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The poor man's equipage. Farewel, my dears. 
Exeunt ELIZA and CROILIA J 
Now Marg'ret, let us ſettle: our accounts, 
Diſpoſe of all. we have, and leave the houſe. 
Child, doſt thou weep # Let not thy courage fail. 
Mine will ſoon follow it. Look up and ſmile, 
Come, we have paſs'd the hour I dreaded moſt, 
My daughters are both gone, and I have bray'd, 
And they have brav'd the pain of ſeparation. 
Where is my Lady ? She will not commend 
The deed which makes a beggar of her huſband. 
Who comes? Norfolk ! What buſineſs brings him 
hither, X 
(Enter NorxFOLK.) 
NORFOLK. 
Sir Thomas, I muſt once more trouhle you. 
»Tis the king's pleaſure you repair with ſpeed 
® To Lambeth palace ; there to take the oaths 
Requir'd by the late ſtatute, to maintain 
None but the king ſupreme, to hold Queen Anne 
Our ſov'reign's lawful confort, and her iſſue 
Heirs of the crown ; and the young Lady Mary, 
Daughter of Arthur's widow, Prince of Wales, 
Unlawfully begotten, 


SIR THOMAS, 
Has an act 


Of ſuch a purport paſs'd thro? both the houſes? 
NORFOLK, 


It has; and more, Sir, Cath'rine is divorc'd, 
The 
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The king is married, and Queen Anne is crown'd. 

I muſt return in hafte, and have but time 

To tell Sir Thomas 'tis my warmeſt hope 

Fe will incline to favour the kings pleaſure, 

The indignation of a prince is death. | 
(Exit NoRFoLK.) 


SIR THOMAS. 
Herodias has prevail'd, Herod is pleas'd 


And I muſt be the martyr. Yes, I come. 
Marg'ret my child, why are thy looks ſo ſad ? 
Smile at the ſhadowy troubles we have paſs'd, 
For we have pains to come ſhall treble theſe, 
And make them hardly worthy of a ſigh. 

] muſt be gone to Lambeth. I may go 

And never more return. For thy poor father 
Has enemies that long to ſhed his blood 

And will prevail. Co to my Lady Alice. 
Support and comfort her. Give me one kifs, 


And grieve not if we never meet t again. 
God bleſs you. 


MARGARET. 
Sir let me entreat you, ſtay. 


Stay and let Roper croſs the water with you. 
Let me attend you. 
SIR THOMAS. 
No, Ill go alone. 
Hang not upon me, for I muſt and will. 
(Exit diſordered.) 
MARGARET. 
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MARGARET. (at the door) 
He has made faſt the door. What, Roper, Roper. 
Some accident may happen. Where's the key? 
"Tis bolted. Roper, Roper. | 
(Enter Royrr.) 
ROPER. 


Why d'ye call? 
MARGARET. 
My father is gone out in great diſorder, 
I would have follow'd, but he ſhut the door, 
And bolted it, —Purſue him with all ſpeed, 
And overtake him. Do not be denied, 
But keep him company. He goes to Lambeth, 
You'll ſurely find him at the water fide. 
(Exit RoPER Hhaſtily and MARGARET after him.) 


SCENE changes to the Hall of Six TroMas's Hour. 
Re-enter MARGARET followed by LADY Mok. 
LADY MORE. 

Where are you going thus attir'd ? Abroad? 


MARGARET. 
Madam, not far. III preſently return. 


LADY MORE». 
Let me walk with you. 
MARCARET, 
I muſt go alone. 
'Tis private buſineſs, and requires diſpatch. (Exit.) 
LADY MORE. ; 


And I inay find companions where I can. : 
Time 


10 SIR THOMAS MORE: 
Time was, when he who liv'd within theſe walls 
Could not have 'movy'd'a pace, but he had met 
Crowds of gay viſitants. Now all is hath'd 
And ſilent as a church. Wit is expird, 
Laughter is gone, and muſic is no more. 

Too well I ſee, the poor are never priz'd. 
Wealth is the magnet which attracts us all. 

And be our virtues brighter than the ſun, 

Be we poſleſs'd of angel's excellence, 

If fortune leaves us not a friend remains. Exit.) 


ACT 


A TRAGEDY. III 


r 
SCENE -A Street. 


RoPER croſſes the flage. MARGARET follows him. 


5 KR GA R Er. 
Is it not Roper? Roper. Yes it is. 


ROPER, 
Who calls me? Marg' ret; why came you to-Lamberk * 
MARGARET, 
How can you aſk me? Have I not a father? 
And is he not this moment wanting aid? 
Where is he? 
| R OPER. 
F was coming home to tell you, 
And wiſh my tale was cheering. I o'ertook, 
And croſs'd the water with him to the palace. 
We found the'clergy waiting, great and fmall, 
To take the oaths. The only layman there 
Was poor Sir Thomas. He was firſt call'd in. 
The oaths were giv'n him. He perus'd them both 
| With 
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With ſtrict attention, but refus'd to ſwear. 
His reaſons he conceal'd, and for his filence 
Was ſhortly after (let it not alarm you) 
Sent to the Tower. 
MARGARET, 
To the Tower ? 
ROPER. 

| a Ves. 
But the worſt evil that attends him there, 
I truſt is ſhort confinement, 


MARGARET. | 
Let me lean 


One moment on your ſhoulder. I am faint. 
Your ſtory has ſurpris'd me, 


ROPER« 
Gentle heart 


Take courage. Try and walk a little on. 

The air will give you ſtrength. 
MARGARET. 

| Perhaps it will. 

ROPER. 
Now reſt a little. Do you feel refreſh'd? 
| MARGARET. 
Better. 


R OP ER. 
But ſtill you tremble, and your lips 
Are paler than your cheek. 
MARGARET. 
Regard it not. 
I am 
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I am recover'd. I can ſtand alone. 
That ſigh has done me good. One moment more 
And you may leave me. 


ROPER, 
What ſhall I begone 
And leave you fainting in the public ſtreet ? 


How can you think I have a heart ſo hard? 
MARGARET. 

I muſt be left. My ſtrength is all return'd, 

And I will travel ere I eat or drink 

To ſee my father. 


(Exit MaRGARET followed by RopER) 


SCENE changes to a Room in the Tower. 
Six THOMAs alone. 

Such is my home —a gloomy tenement, 
And ſolitary as the peaſant's hut 
Upon the barren mountain. Not a ſoul 
Deigns me a viſit. All my company 
Are toiling ſpiders, who conſume the day 
In ſpreading nets to catch the harmleſs fly, 
An emblem of myſelf. For what am I 
But a poor, helpleſs, weather-beaten inſeR, 
That ſought for ſhelter in the lowly ſhed 
And found within the ſpider tyranny. 
Sometimes a mouſe attends me for my crumbs. 
I bid him welcome, but the whiſker'd fool 
Is ſtil] ſuſpicious that I mean him wrong. 
How kind was nature, when ſhe made the brute, 
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To make him cautious how he truſted man! 

Far fuch a tyrant is he, that he whets 

The murd'rous dagger often for himfelf, 

And ever for his brother ; ſparing none, 

His neighbour, or his kinſman, or his friend. 

"Tis all his buſineſs to deſtroy himſelf, 

And all his ſport to trample on the brute. 

Track him in all his ways, in war, in peace, 

Seeking renown upon the battle's edge, - 

Amuſement in the cloſet or the field, 

His footſteps are all mark'd with ſavage bloodſhed. 

Philoſophy and Faith have each their {word 

And murder, one for wiſdom, one for truth. 

The paths of glory are the paths of blood, . 

And what are heroes and-aſpiring kings 

Put butchers ? Has not ev'ry prince his knife, 

His ſlaughter-houſe, and victim? What am I 

But a poor lamb ſelected from the flock, 

To be the next that bleeds, where many a lamb, 

As innocent and guiltleſs as myſelf, 

Has bl:d before me? On this floor perbaps 

The perſccuted Harry breath'd his laſt 

Under the ſword. of Gloiter. Clarence here 

Drank his laſt. draught of Malmſey, and his fon, 

Poor hapleſs boy, pin'd infancy away ; | 

All his acquaintance, ſorrow and himſelf; 

And all the world he knew, this little room. 

Yes, here he fat, and long'd for liberty, 

Which never found him; _nding his fad youth. 
Under 
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Under the tyrant's axe. And here perhaps 

Aſſaſſination, at the dead of night, 

With ſilent footſtep, and extended atm, 

Feeling her way to the remember'd bed, 

Found the two breathing princes faſt aſleep, 

And did her bloody work without remorſe, 

O horrible to think of! Such is man. 

No beaſt, whoſe appetite is ever blood, 

Wants mercy more. Shall I eſeape him? No. 
No Marg'ret, no my daughter, no Eliza, 
No my good girl, Cecilia. I muſt die 

And leave my widow and my houfe to mourn. 
Sorrow will overtake you, grievous loſs, 

Plunder, and beggary. Would that my eyes 
Might once more ſee you all before I go. 

Ha! what art thou? Have I obtain'd my profer ? 
"Tis my dear Marg'ret. 

(Enter MARGARET.) 
Welcome, my good child. 

I bid you welcome with a father's tears. | 
I know you love me now, for nought but love 
Could have prevail'd againſt the thouſand bars 

That ſhut your priſon'd father from the world. 
How didft thou gain admittance ? Haſt thou gold ? 
I left thee poor, and do not think thou haſt ? 
Tell me, was filial tenderneſs enough, 
And did the keeper's iron heart relent 
At the good daughter's pray'r ? 

H 2 MARGARET. 
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MARGARET. _ 
I bought my way. 
But not with money, Sir; for I have none. 
By much entreaty, I obtain'd at laſt 
An order from the ſecretary Cromwell, 
To be admitted to my father's ſight. 
s IR THOMAS 
Good man, I love him. He ſeems much concern'd 
To ſee me in ſuch danger. May he live 
And be as great an honour to his prince 
As, once, his maſter Wolſey. How does Roper? 
How does my Lady, John, and both your ſiſters? 
Have you heard from them ? 
MARGARET. 
| Yes, and all are well 
As ſorrow and continual care permit. 
Griev'd all at your impriſonment, yet all 
A better fortune hoping. 
s IR THOMAS, 
Hope it not. 
Expect the worſt that malice can inflict, 
And man can ſuffer. | 
MARGARET. 
No, we look for days 
When our good father ſhall again be free. 
We hope his majeſty will yet be pleas'd, 
Finding Sir Thomas an obedient ſubject. 
s IR THOMAS. 
What! would ye have me take the oaths ? 
MARGARET. 
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MARGARET. 
We would, 


And come again to Chelſea and your friends. 
Conſider, Sir, how many learned men, 
All wiſe and conſcientious, have complied. 
"Twill hurt your character to ſtand alone. 
Is it repugnant to the law of God ? 
Who can believe it, when the church itſelf 
With readineſs ſubmits. None diſobeys, 
Of the whole bench, but Fiſher. And is't wiſe 
In you, a layman, to think Fiſher right, 
And all the reſt deceiv'd ? Were it not ſafer 
To judge that what the parliament allows, 
And the whole church approves, is ſurely good, 
And muſt be countenanc'd, and not repuls'd 
With vain reliance on our private thoughts ? 
Sir, take the oaths. Eſcape from calumny. 
The world condemns you for a haughty mind. 
Tis faid that you are raſh and obſtinate, 
And want conſideration. 
SIR THOMA 8, 

| Say no more. 
Poor Adam ! I not wonder that he fell, 
And ate the fatal fruit, his wife requiring. 
My daughter tempts me, and I ſcarce refrain. 
Urge it no more. I cannot change my mind, 
And, come what will, I am reſolv'd to die 
With an unruMled conſcience. For my king, 
I love him, and would ſerve him if I could; 
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But will not ſerve him, and offend my God. 
For Fiſher, think not-that I follow him. 
The oaths were offer'd me, and were refus'd 
Before his mind was known. I ſhape my faith 
By no man's fathion, judging for mytfelf. 
Nor care I what the world may think or fay. 
MARGARET. 

Sir, I mean not that you ſhould take the oaths, - 
Becauſe the ſervile multitude has ſworn ; - 
I only preſs vou to conſider well. 
Th' example of the good and conſcientious, 
Is not ſome def*rence to thoſe great men due, 
Who ſcruple not? and ought we not to think 
Our judgments may be faulty, and their's good ? 
If they can ſwear with fafety, ſo may we. 
The law commands it. If we difobey, 
We are obnoxious to the public peacc. 
Better conform, and deem that we are wrong, 
Wanting ſagacity to fee the truth. 

SIR THOMAS. 
Thou ſubtle Eve, I charge thee, ſay no more. 
Thou'lt make me angry, as I never was, 
With my good daughter Marg'ret. Child, be gone. 
Thou art much alter'd. Leave me to myſelf. 
I never wiſh'd thee abſent till to-day. 
Ay, now you weep, Well, well, I can forgive. 
Be patient with me. I grow old and haſty. 
I have deen almoſt dying more than once 
Since I came hither, Would that I had died. 
There 
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There is no comfort for me upon earth. 
Swear I will not, nor will tell thee why. 
I do not ſay, others have done amiſs. 
There are in our opinions, as in ſtates, 
Continual-revolutions. Man is blind. 
He ſees hut little, and muſt often err. 
"Tis prudent to believe we may be wrong, 
But not to alter till 'we feel convinc' d. 
Mine is ſtout opinion ;:*twill-not yield, Hoe 
And, come what will, I maſt maintain it Rill, 
| M A R. G A R ET. | 
Sir, Cromwell bade me tell you, as ad friend, 
The parliament ſtill laſts. ' 
TA THOMAS i 

19254 I take the hint, 
And thank him heartily. Ves, it ſtill _ 
And ere it riſes will a law be made, 28 
Which ſhall deprive your father of his life, 
But let not even death diſturb thy peace, 
Mine own good daughter. Trouble not thy mind, 
Whatever happens. If I loſe my head. 
My life is little ſhorten'd, I am ill, | 
And if I die not by the king to-day, - 
Shall die to-morrow in the courſe of nature. 
Go from me, and be happy. When I'm gone, 
Think that I lov'd'thee, but lament me not. 
Yes, I have loy'd you all, but chiefly thee; 
For thou waſt ever in thy father's eye, 
Attemively regarding all he ſaid, 
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And ſoothing all his pains with ſweet concern. 

] bleſs thee for it, and, while life remains, 

Will ſtrive to comfort thee. Write to me often. 
I' anſwer every letter, tho' depriv'd 

Of pens and ink, and all my books remov'd. 

A coal ſhall ſerve me, and Þll write on leaves 
Which chance or charity ſhall throw before me. 
Haſt thou no ſcraps of paper in thy pocket? 

O yes, thou haſt, I'll put them in my boſam, 
And uſe them ſparingly as gold. Now go; 

And grieve not that I chid thee ; for diſtreſs 

Had ſour'd my temper, Bear my trueſt Jove 

To both your ſiſters, and to all my ſons, 

Be good to the poor widow for my ſake ; 

She will have need. Come, now our farewel kiſs. 
Leave me with fortitude, and be aſſur'd 

In a few years we meet again in heaven. (Exeunt.} 


SCENE changes to 4 Room in BoxVISE's Houſe, 


Enter Bowv1sE. 

How good a daughter ! Were they all like her, 

Earth would be heav'n, and angels would deſcend 

To live with men, Her unexampled love 

Remov'd the ſtrongeſt barriers, won the hearts 

Of her invet'rate foes, and made a way 

Thro' bolts and locks, portculliſes and bars, 

Into her father's preſence. Such a child | 

Who has, is rich indeed, Here comes her huſband. 
(Enter 
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Enter Rover.) 

Well, Sir, what news d'ye bring? Vou ſeem ſurpris'd. 

Ro ER. 
Surpris'd I am indeed. Where is my wife? 
Have you not heard the parliament has paſs'd, 
At the king's inſtance, a malicious aQ, 
Which makes Sir Thomas guilty of high treaſon ? 
His ruin is determin'd. He was charg'd, 
In full debate, with ſtudying to ſow 
And propagate ſedition thro” the land, 
By his refuſal of the proffer'd oaths. i 
*T was urg'd, if he was ſuffer'd to eſcape, ö 
His great authority would ſway the people, | 
And make them diſaffected to their king. | 
Arch-biſhop Cranmer was againſt the bill, 
And told the king in private, *twas his hope 
That More and Fiſher might be both excus'd 
Swearing, as they had promis'd, the one oath 
And not the other. But the angry king 
Admits no compoſition, fully bent 
To have the blood of both. The act was paſs'd, 
And as I came I met the officers 
Going to bring Sir Thomas to his trial, 


BONVISE. 
You have aſtoniſh'd me. But ſee—your wife. 


Huſh for the preſent. Tell her by degrees 

The fortune that awaits her injur'd father. 

Pl leave you, and attend upon the trial. 

When I return, expect to hear the worſt, Exit.) 
| Enter 
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Euter MARGARET. 


-_ 


5 9542 15. einn 
Well, lor * how does my father? Will he ſwear 
. _"MARGARE'T. 
No; he u deafer than the marble rock. 
He will not hear me. He is ſick and haſty, 
And, would thou think it, chid me for my pains, . 
2. ROAR Refi, = 
Chid you, hens heart? . Perliaps he did not hi. 
How much and painfully his we ret trove -- 
For that ſhort interview. js 9 
MARGARET. 1 
Ves, yes, he aid. n 
I told him ſomething of i it, but not all. LS. 
J told him alſo what the world had ſaid, 
What Cromwell hinted, and what we advis'd. 
And then it was he chid me, bade me leave him 
Said I was ſtrangely alter'd, and declar'd | 
He wiſh'd me abſent. 
ROPER, 
| *T was a hard return. 
And didit chou leave him angry as he was? 
MAROARE Tx. 
No; for he aw griev'd at my repulſe, 
Accus' q himſelf for being old and peeviſh, 
Said he was ill, and bade me not regard 
The haſty words diſtreſs extorted from him. 
He comforted and kiſs'd me, bade me go 
With fatherly affection and concern, 1 
And 
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And promis'd to write often, tho' the cruel king, 
Canſt thou believe it, has denied him pens 
Paper and ink. He has not ſuffer'd him 
Even a book to read, but there he ſits 
Alone and ill at eaſe, feeding his mind 
With melancholy thoughts, or with a coal 
Writing on ſcraps of paper and old leaves 
Pick'd from the duſty corners of his gaol. 
He aſk'd me for the refuſe of my pocket, 
And all the letter caſes I could find 
I gave him. With a countenance of joy 
He put them in his boſom, and ſeem'd pleas'd 
As if he had received a purſe of gold. 
ROPE Re 
Poor man, how much he ſuffers ! yet I fear 
He has much more to bear with. 
MARGARET, 
Fear it not. 
ROPER, p 
I partly know it. I have wateh'd the ſtorm. 
I wiſh he may eſcape, but muſt aſſure thee 
I think he is encompaſs'd with ſuch danger 
*Twill be impoſſible. 
a MARGARET. 
What haſt thou heard ? 
Tell it me all. He ſaid enough himſelf 
To make me fear deſigns againſt his life, 
And told me we ſhould meet again in heaven. 
ROPER, 
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RO P ER. 
Ay, fo I think, but never more on earth, 


The parliament has paſs'd a cruel act 
Which makes him guilty of high treaſon, 
MARGARET. 
: Well, 
Go on, and (ay the king has giv'n aſſent. 
ROPER, 
He has—he urg'd it—and be thou but brave 
I'll tell thee more. 
MARGARET. 
Ay, tell me all you know. 
Fil hear it all with patience. 
RO P E R. 
The vex'd king, 
Provok'd by Anne, is thirſty for his blood, 
And is in heart determin'd he ſhall die. 
MARGARET. 
Come with me. I will once again implore 
A paſſage to him, fall upon my knees, 
And My beſeech him to obey. 


ROPER, 
Love, 'tis too late. 


MARGARET. 
What, is he dead ? 
ROPER. 
Dead? No. 
MARGARET. 
Then I will ſee him. I will ſeek again 
The gen'rous ſecretary, pray his leave 
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To be admitted once more to his fight ; 

And if his ear is deaf and I ſpeed not, 

I'll make my prayer to the king himſelf. 
ROPER. 

Stay, ſtay, I have not told thee all. Attend. 

Thy father is this moment on his trial, 

I met the offieers who went to fetch him. 


MARGARET. 
Go then and learn his fate, I'll go myſelf. 


ROPER, 
Be patient, gentle heart. We ſhall know all 
Too ſoon. Bonviſe is there. The ſight of us 
May dainp his fortitude, and make him faint 
Under the labour of defence. Be patient. 
Let us prepare to hear the worſt we may 
And bear it bravely. 
MARCARET, 
What ! ſhall I Rand here 
While my poor father ſtruggles at the bar, 
Sick with confinement? No, I will be there. 


(Exeunt. 
SCENE changes to a Street. 
Re-enter ROPER and MARGARET. 
ROPER. 


My love, conſider. We have far to walk. 
Your ſtrength will fail you. Let us turn again. 
You are already heated, and appear 

Wild, and diſtracted. Let us reſt awhile. 


Bonviſe 
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Bonviſe is coming and will tell us all. 
Enter Box vis z.) 
Now Sir, how does he? 


MARGARET. 
Tell me ſpecdily. 


Lives he or muſt he die? Say that he lives. 
And yet I know he would not take the oaths. 


BONVIS E. 
Nor has he. 


MARGARET. 
Then he dies. Come N the truth. 


BONVIS E. 
Nor let it grieve thy heart. There was no hope. 
He is condemn'd. 


MARGARET. 
And is there no eſcape ? 
Is there no mercy, think you, in the king ? 
He us'd to love him. 
BONVISE. 
I will not deceive you 

] think his execution is determin'd. 

MARGARET. 
Oh! unrelenting tyrant, 


BONVIS E. 
Softly, ſoftly. 


Remember we are ſpeaking in the ſtreet, 
Where ev'ry door and window has an ear, 
Be patient and withdraw. Your father comes, 


Returning from his trial to the Tower. 
Avoid 
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Avoid him, for the ſudden fight of you | 
May rufſte and diſturb his conftant mind, 
Which ſeems more placid than the ſummer ſky, 
When not a vapour clouds ir. 


MARGARET, 
No, I wilt — 
I will behold him. Which way is he led? 
I'll once more fee him, and obtain his bleſſing, 
BONVISE. 
Lo! where he comes, preceded by the axe. 
There is a crowd and officers about him, 
Twill be impoſſible to gain acceſs. 
Diſtreſs him not. You will be cruſh'd and hurt, 
Perhaps ill-uſed and angrily repuls'd. 
| MARGARE x. 
Stand by, ſtand by. I will not move a pace. 


{Enter Sin THOMAS guarded, and with a compoſed 
countenance, As ſoon as he ſees his daughter, he pan jc: 
and looks compaſſionately upon her, She burſts inte 
tears, makes her way through the erawd, and, throwing 


her arms about his neck, exclaims) 


My father ! O my father! 


( The guard nterferes. Six THOMaAs ſpca?s.) 
Touch her not, 
She is my daughter. 
(Six ThHoMas /heds tears, and they endeavour to pari them.) 
SIA THOMAS. 
- Ay, take me away. 
God 
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God bleſs thee, my good child. Come, lead me hence. 
My worthy friends, take care of that poor woman. 
(Exeunt ſeveral ways.) 


SCENE changes to a Room in BoxvIsE's Houſe. 
Enter Bonv1sE with a Servant. 
BONVISE. 

A letter from Sir Thomas ! Let me ſee. 

Ha! how! to day! within the hour! at nine! 

Send Roper hither. This adult'rous king 

Is greedy for his blood. I never heard 

Of haſte ſo unbecoming. *Tis the ſpite 

Of Bullen urges him, and go he muſt. 


(Enter ROPER.) 
O Sir, ſad news ! Sir Thomas dies to day. 
ROPER. 


To-day, Sir ? 
BONVISE. 
Yes to-day. Approach and hear. 
I have a letter from him. Come this way. 
Pl! read it to you, and Þ'll read it ſoftly 
Leſt your wife overhear. 
ROPER, 

Read it aloud. 
She's gone by my perſuaſion to her chamber. 
And Lady More is with her. 

BONVISE (reads.) 
“ Worthy Sir, 

« Sir Thomas Pope has been this morning with me 


| , cc And 
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& And brings me news that I muſt die to day _ -- 
cc Within the hour—at nine.“ ez, 
ROPER, 


Within the hour! 

At nine too! Then he ſuffers now, Hark, hark. 
My ear deceives me, or J hear the chimes. | 
Liſten and count the clock—-ſix—ſey'n—eight—nine. 
That monſter Bullen has obtain'd her wiſh, 
And my poor pining wife will die for grief, 

BONVISE, 
Huſh, huſh. 


ROPER. 
I'Il take her inſtantly away, 


She ſhall not hear her father is no more, 
BONVISE, 

She muſt, ſhe ſhall. It is his own requeſt 

She may attend him to the grave. Come, come. 

Think of ſome gentle method to reveal it. 

Hear the remainder of her father's letter. 

&« I pray'd my daughter Marg'ret might be preſent 

% At my interment, and my pray'r was heard. 

& My wife and children may all follow me, 

& And I entreat them not to be o'ercome 

«© By unavailing ſorrow. I am happy. 

6 Tell my good daughter Marg'ret, I am pleas'd 

c To recollect the ſweet regard ſhe ſhew'd me 

&« At our laſt interview. We meet again, 

« Not many ſummers hence, where gates and walls 

Shall no more ſever us. The handkerchief 
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c T gave Sir Thomas Pope is for Cecilia, 
cc The picture for Eliza, to be kept 
ce As poor memorials of their father's love. 
«© My blefling to them all. To thee, my friend, 
1 1 give my warmeſt thanks for all thy kindneſs. 
cc Few are the men who feed a duteous child, 
« As thou haſt fed and benefited me, 
cc Since want o'ertook me, and I came to pine 
« Here in a grated priſon. Love my children.“ 
I will, I will. Marg'ret ſhall live with me, 
And I will be her father. Ha! who comes ? 
Dancy and Heron. 
Enter Daxcy and HERON. 
My good friends, ſad news. 
Are you appriz'd that at this very moment 
Sir Thomas may be kneeling at the block? 
| HERON. 
He is in heav'n. We met Sir Thomas Pope, 
Who ſaw him die. And it reviv'd us much, 
To hear he bore his ſentence with a heart 
"So patient and heroic. Undiſturb'd 
At the grim apparatus of the ſcaffold, 
He mounted chearfully, and met his end 
With ſuch compoſure as the peaceful mind 
Brings ever to its duty. 
BONVIS E. 
Still the ſame 
In life's moſt arduous hour. I never ſaw 
A face more cheerful at a wedding feaſt, 


Than 
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'Than his when he appeared upon his trial. 
Yet was he feeble and came ſlowly forth 
Leaning upon his ſtaff. His cheek was pale, 
And underneath it ſeem'd to harbour pain 
Not quite conceal'd. He was allow'd a chair, 
And, after he was ſeated, ſfigh'd. But theſe 
Were all the marks he ſhew'd of diſcontent, 
Diſtreſs or ſickneſs. Een the dreadful ſentence, 
Which fill'd with horror ev'ry face beſide, 
Mov'd not the cheerful conſtancy of his. 
How does Cecilia, Sir ? 

| HERON. 

I cannot ſay. 

Well I believe. But her good father's fate 
So much afflicts her that ſhe never ſpeaks, 
And, when 1 queſtion her of her own health, 
Anſwers me only with a look of thanks, 
From eyes that ever ſwim with ſilent grief. 


BONVIS E. 
And how does poor Eliza? 


4 


DAN ex. 
Sad indeed. 

She never ceaſes to lament and ſigh 

By night or day. 
| HERON, 

They will be-both in town 
This afternoon, to follow to the grave 
Their injur'd father, and condole his loſs 
With Marg'ret. Is ſhe well? How does ſhe, Sir? 


ROPER. 
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Is ROPER. 8 
Approach and ſee. Soon as your wives arrive, 
She ſhall have notice of her father's death. 

May ſhe ſurvive it. 
| BONVISE. 
Let it be convey'd 
By diſtant hints, and our own ſad deportment. 
She has a tender heart, and freely grieves 
For forrows not her own. 1 hope her ſiſters 
Intend to ſeek her at my houſe. 
HER O Ne 
They do, Sir, 
BONVISE. 
They ſhall be welcome. With an honeſt heart 
I lov'd their father, and ſhall {till love them. 
Whatever ills purſue them, bring them hither, 
And here they ſhall experience a warm friend, 
Happy to ſerve them in the hour of need, 
Live with me, if you pleaſe, I have enough. 
And know not how I could beſtow it better, 
Or more to my own pleaſure, than to feed 
And keep for life the children of my friend. 
fe (Exeunt omnes.) 
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